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“‘ Attack at once with the first troops to come up.’’—Discourse under the Trigger. 


THE military talent of Russia was developed in a marked degree 
during the reign of Catharine II. That queen was to her country 


somewhat the same as Louis XIV. was to France, Frederic II. to 
Prussia, and Charles V. to Spain. It was her policy to encourage 
accomplished generalship, and the greatest of her generals was the 
illustrious Count Alexander Vasilivitch Suvaroff, Prince Italiiski and 
field-marshal-general of Russia. In the eighteenth century, Frederic 
the Great, Charles XII., Prince Eugene, and Marshals Saxe, Villars, 
Miinich, Laudon, and Schwerin, were the foremost masters of the art 
of war in Europe; and, with the sole exception of Frederic of Prussia, 
Marshal Suvaroff may be ranked at the front of these generals in 
capacity to plan and ability to prosecute the most daring, hardy, and 
difficult campaigns. Nor did he lead his troops to victory so often 
because the conditions and circumstances were faverable to his triumphs, 
but for the reason that he drew his inspiration from a genius seasoned 
by experience and the practical and perilous instruction of the-field. 
His lessons were from life, and as such the soldier reads them. 
Alexander Suvaroff was of Swedish extraction. When Peter the 
Great acquired Livonia, Suvaroff’s grandsire entered his service and 
was well received. Basil, this senior Suvaroff’s son and Alexander’s 
father, was employed by the court in diplomatic negotiations; but his 
pecuniary resources were small, a fact which proved to him the necessity 
of qualifying his son by an excellent education to rise in his own profes- 
sion. He had experienced the vicissitudes of courts, and deemed those 
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of the camp less desirable. But his son had felt the strength and scope of 
his own powers, and early made choice of a calling for himself, that of 
the sword, the bayonet, and the battle. Expostulation was lost upon 
him; his mind was made up; he would be a soldier at whatever cost. 
Finding this resolution irrevocable, his father gave him every aid to fol- 
low out his chosen career. Young Suvaroff had read and heard much of 
the great soldiers of Europe of his day, and of course, boy-like, had idols 
and heroes of his heart. He had grown familiar with the campaigns 
of Cesar and Hannibal among the ancients, and knew of Charles of 
Sweden and his reckless battles ; but the general who commanded his 
highest admiration was the Italian, Raimondo Montecuculi, that caleu- 
lating strategist of the Austrian service, and author of several military 
treatises of merit. 

Basil Suvaroff rose to be a general and senator in the Russian ser- 
vice, and his influence enabled Alexander to enroll himself at the age 
of thirteen, in 1742-43 (old and new style), in the Semenov regiment, in 
which he nominally remained two years, while living (not serving) an ap- 
prenticeship preparatory to receiving a commission. The elder Suvaroff 
had neglected to nominate his son, at his birth, as a soldier of the empire, 
a privilege allowed to the nobles to insure high rank for the young officer 
when he attained an age adapted to his assuming it ; so that the younger 
Suvaroff was obliged to pass in person through the under grades of 
private, corporal, and sergeant before attaining the rank of subaltern. 
He was nineteen, therefore, when promoted to a lieutenancy in the 
guards, during the reign of the Empress Elizabeth. Despite the delay 
of this novitiate, however, Alexander lost little, having the advantages 
of nature and tradition in being of the military and heroic race of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII., at a time, too, when the arms 
of Finland had conquered for themselves the respect and admiration 
of Europe. It is not surprising, therefore, that young Suvaroff is 
found at the age of twenty-six (1757) a lieutenant-colonel in the reg- 
ular army. From private to lieutenant-colonel in the course of a dozen 
years by regular steps of promotion was a rapid ascent, though the 
process served to graduate into thorough soldiership the ambitious 
young Finn. 

At that hour, Europe was in flames. The fourth campaign of the 
Seven Years’ War was just begun, that weighty coalition of Russia, 
France, and Austria against the hero of Prussia, single-handed. It is 
needless for the purposes of this personal sketch to enter into the causes 
of this giant conflict. An analysis of its merits belongs more to the 
historian than the biographer. Its battles are. now enough for us. 

- The engagement of Kiinersdorf, in the campaign of 1759, was the first 
actual field-fight of consequence in which Suvaroff bore a part. This 
battle was distinguished by its dreadful bloodshed and destruction of 
life. A few hours before the battle, an aide from Ferdinand of Bruns- 
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wick arrived at Frederic’s camp with the account of the French defeat 
at Minden. “ As I intend to attack the Russians presently,” was the 
great captain’s reply, “ wait here for a short time, that you may carry to 
the duke a piece of news as important as that which he has sent to me.” 
The aide, however, went back with a different story. Here young 
Suvaroff saw the realities of war indeed, and for gallantry in action was 
made a colonel, in no sense shrinking from the duties and dangers of 
the field, a field which reduced to sixty thousand exhausted men the 
magnificent forces of Prussia, and which if it had but been duly fol- 
lowed up would have placed Berlin at the merey of two hundred thou- 
sand allied troops flushed with victory and thirsting for revenge. But 
Soltikof was unequal to grasp the fortunes of success, Frederic easily 
escaped to rouse and rally his kingdom to meet the dark emergency, 
and Prussia was saved for the nonce; but in 1760, the Russians under 
Todleben and Tchernichef marched triumphantly to Berlin. Suvaroff 
was also in this last expedition, and bore himself well,—as usual. In 
fact, it was his wont to let himself be heard of on every field of battle 
where he was present. Among his minor engagements at this time 
stands out his attack on General Schenkendorf, in the environs of Star- 
gard, at the head of eight squadrons of hussars, and the routing of the 
Prussians with heavy loss; and likewise his desperate skirmish with 
Colonel Courbieres in command of the advance of Plathen’s division, 
where he turned the tide of defeat by a charge of his Cossacks, repulsing 
the grenadiers, and compelling two battalions of infantry to lay down 
their arms, thus largely contributing to the Prussian discomfiture and 
thwarting the relief of Colberg. These furious affairs obtained for 
Suvaroff the coloneley of the brave regiment of Astrachan, then in gar- 
rison at St. Petersburg (August, 1762), which command he held at the 
commencement of the glorious reign of Catharine II., a period largely 
signalized by his own martial exploits. 

The Empress Elizabeth died, and Peter IIT. succeeded to the 
throne ; but Catharine, his wife, was more of a man than he, and soon 
took from his puerile hand the sceptre and pusillanimous brow the 
crown. No more ambitious woman ever held sway than this. She 
was a thorough Russian. She stood afar up in the north, and looked 
calmly but not without the.deepest concern upon the strifes of the rest 
of Europe. The dissensions of Germany and indifference of France 
filled her with the idea of profiting by their dismemberment. She 
might even acquire control of the balance of power in Europe. At 
any rate, it was a political stake worth playing for. The maxim she 
accordingly adopted in furtherance of her ends was, “ Divide et impera.” 
Her first victim was Poland. Her next was to be Turkey. The 
former fell,—the latter stood firm. 

Catharine at once began the game with system. She concluded a 
peace with Prussia, recalling her armies from Germany. A corps of 
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fifteen thousand, however, halted in Courland, while the rest marched 
to the borders of Russia. Another body of two thousand troops also 
stopped to garrison Graudentz, a small town in Poland. The Poles 
were in a chaotic state relative to the choice of a sovereign, and Catha- 
rine had determined to decide the matter for them by the partition of 
the country, herself to have the lioness’s share. Imprudent Poland 
guilelessly held out her hands to the fetters craftily forged for her. 
We will not here go into the subject of Poland’s wrongs and ruin 
further than its military bearings warrant. The war of the Con- 
federation had begun. 

At that moment Suvaroff was quartered with his men at the capital. 
Tn November, 1769, he received imperial orders to march into Poland 
with his Astrachan regiment and another, with the rank of brigadier 
of battalion. Count Weymarn had supreme command of the army, a 
subtle, intriguing man, though an officer of experience. On reaching 
Warsaw they found the Poles as usual, about equally divided, in array 
against each other. _Weymarn cut up his army into numerous bodies, 
and detailed these amdng the various parties of insurgents, irrespective 
of sides, so that thus the spirit of resistance was shrewdly checked and 
kept from spreading. General Suvaroff was sent to Lublin, near the 
centre of the land, with an important force, consisting of his own two 
regiments of infantry together with the regiment of Narva, the cara- 
bineers of St. Petersburg, a regiment of cuirassiers, and another of 
Cossacks, the whole forming a division of which Suvaroff was major- 
general. The duty assigned him was to break up the small armies of 
Poles in every direction surrounding that position. This part he well 
performed, and finally almost all the important operations of the Polish 
war were planned and put into execution by him, to his personal credit 
with the queen and great popular glory. Indeed, his name had by this 
begun to be known over Europe as that of a very skillful strategist. 
Among Suvaroff’s triumphs here worthy of special mention was that 
over Sava in Lithuania, April 26, 1771; that over Dumouriez (who 
was sent by France to interfere in behalf of Poland); and that over 
Viomenil (our Yorktown hero) at the town and fort of Cracow. On 
the 5th of August, 1772, a treaty was signed at St. Petersburg between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia which annihilated the liberties of Poland. 
General Suvaroff returned, a hero, to the feet of the empress, to receive 
distinguished honors (the decoration of the military order of St. George) 
and the tributes of the capital. Suvaroff is said to have been peculiarly 
proud of receiving decorations and marks of royal favor, though sel- 
dom wearing them, except when their absence would be noticed,—per- 
haps a pardonable vanity, when won by excellence. This soldier’s 
next campaign was against Turkey, Catharine’s second subject of atten- 
tion after her successful subjugation of poor Poland, and one in which 
her doughty champion was not less able gallant laurels to achieve. 
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After severe illness, which incapacitated him for active service for 
a season, Suvaroff rejoined the army in April, 1774, with the rank of 
lieutenant-general, the empress having thus properly promoted him. 
Catharine was a wise judge of character, and read her favorite general 
aright. He assumed command of a division of twelve thousand men. 
But little, however, was gained during this campaign, excepting the vic- 
tory won by the Russians near the hamlet of Koslondje. General 
Kamenski, strengthened by Suvaroff with a part of his force, was 
attacked by the Turks under Reis Effendi, their object being to drive 
the Russians from the right bank of the Danube. Suvaroff bore the 
brunt of the assault, but repulsed the Turks, and assailed them in turn. 
The Russians engaged numbered fifteen thousand, the Turks forty 
thousand ; but the latter, notwithstanding this vast inequality, were 
completely routed, driven from one post to another, their camp and 
artillery captured, some three thousand of their men killed, and many 
prisoners taken. Its effects were decisive, but the Empress Catharine 
suspended operations at this point, being satisfied with her easy gains 
(of the territory of Asoph, the right to the navigation of the Black 
Sea, a free passage of the Dardanelles, and an acknowledgment of the 
independence of the Crimean and Kuban Tartars), and peace was con- 
cluded at Kainardji the same year. 

In truth, Catharine had other motives in abstaining from the con- 
quest of Turkey than mere humanity, however. She had fears for her 
own safety at home. Internal dissensions had grown up to an alarm- 
ing extent among the Russian provinces, subjects and sovereign were at 
loggerheads, the queen required her best soldiery about her to preserve 
peace in her own realms, and Catharine was too well acquainted with 
the character of her native grumblers to wish to lose an opportunity of 
securing the faithful and valuable services of General Suvaroff to guard 
the sanctity of the throne. He was, accordingly, detailed with his vic- 
torious division to dispose of the celebrated Don Cossack insurgent 
Pougatchef. But Russian gold did what Russian valor had no time or 
opportunity to do, Pougatchef was betrayed and delivered up by three 
of his followers, and put to death at Moscow in penalty for his crime. 
After this, the army went into winter quarters at Sinbirsk, Suvaroff’s 
corps being stationed in the departments of Penza and Kazan. 

General Suvaroff was now often at Moscow, and a very natural 
consequence of his commingling in social circles there resulted. In the 
winter of 1775 he married the princess Barba Joanovna, daughter of 
the prince and general Prosorovski, his old companion in arms both in 
Poland and Turkey. This marriage, however, turned out unfortunately. 
We may at this point take a rapid survey of some of Suvaroff’s per- 
sonal characteristics while the famous soldier is resting for a moment 
from his wars. The general was small of stature, being but about five 
feet one inch in height, but closely knit of frame, and extremely active. 
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His features were firm, but harsh of expression. Although so short, he 
was manly and military of bearing, priding himself upon his soldierly 
appearance and deportment. In conduct he was odd, and even uncouth 
and brusque, to eccentricity. He allowed himself no self-indulgence or 
luxury of living, his daily habit being to rise at daybreak and rouse 
his camp by crowing like a cock at the entrance of his tent. If he 
failed to awaken before sunrise, an orderly had directions to throw a pail 
of water over him in his bed as a deserved punishment for laziness and a 
lesson thereafter to be less tardy in getting up and setting about the duties 
of the day. At table, if he lingered longer than ten minutes, a soldier 
was to come in, and, saluting the general, say, “It is time to stop eating 
and drinking.” ‘‘ By whose order?” was the general’s wonted inquiry. 
“ By that of Marshal Suvaroff,” avas the reply. “Then,” the general 
would say, rising, “he must be obeyed.” 

That his oddities had some express end in view, even if concealed 
at the moment, is seen from the following anecdote. During the Polish 
campaign, finding himself with a very small body of troops face to face 
with a strong force of the enemy, he discovered a spy among his suite, 
and; with his usual quickness of resources, instantly resolved to make 
use of him to extricate his command from the perilous situation. He 
straightway issued an order of the day, to the effect that at the first 
cock-crowing he should march to the attack. The spy at once went 
over to the other side with the information. The same afternoon, how- 
ever, Suvaroff started up and ran through his camp crowing lustily, 
whereat his troops sprang immediately to arms and rushed against the 
enemy. The Poles were taken by surprise, not expecting an assault 
before next day, and underwent a complete defeat. The story goes on 
to say that the spy was made prisoner and brought to the general’s 
presence for an order for his shooting, but that, on the contrary, Suva- 
roff directed him to be set at liberty, with thanks for his involuntary 
contribution to the good fortune of the enterprise. In the art of hood- 
winking an adversary Suvaroff had no superior. 

The general enjoyed excellent health in the field, the reward of 
temperance, regular exercise, and hardihood of habit. His life was 
simple. He rose at dawn; buckets of cold water were thrown over 
his body ; and he dressed himself. At eight or nine in the evening he 
dined on the same fare as his army, coarse or sour bread, broth or gruel 
of oatmeal or barley, slices of salt meat, and a scrap of cheese. His 
ordinary drink was a beer made from fermented wheat (called by the 
Russians kislichtschy), and a glass of brandy at meals. As soon as he 
had dined, he slept «for two or three hours in his chair, then woke to 
work, and only lay down for a couple of hours before morning. He 
usually performed his devotions, after each meal and at night when 
going to bed, before an image of St. Nicholas, Russia’s patron saint. 
Often he preferred the floor to a camp-cot. In the field he would sleep 
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on the bare ground. He had no guard about his tent, saying, “ My whole 
army are my guard.” The common soldier he held as a friend, and was 
perfectly approachable to him at every hour of the twenty-four, gener- 
ally himself adopting his mode of living from choice while campaigning. 
These ways of life, for a noble who had been indulgently brought up 
under his father’s roof, were thought to be evidences of genius and good 
will by the soldiery, and greatly appreciated and applauded. Conse- 
quently, although the sternest of martinets, Marshal Suvaroff was by 
all odds the most popular commander in the Russian army. 

He was charged with cruelty by his enemies, who gave him the title 
of the Cannibal. In his Turkish wars he was obliged, being far from 
reinforcements and supplies, to put to the sword troops who might have 
been made prisoners of war in the heart of Europe; but such events 
he regarded as but the accidents and fortunes of war, and entirely 
governed by exigency, with no fanciful or sentimental privilege of 
expediency. War was a game of blood and death, and he asked of his 
captors, if they could take him, only the same treatment he had exer- 
cised towards his own opponents. But, probably, he was correctly nick- 
named, being a native of the land of Charles XII., and a soldier of 
the country of Peter the Great, neither of whom are ‘celebrated for 
mercy or pity to the fallen. Poland cannot be regarded as a signal 
monument of Russian clemency, and Suvaroff was the chief agent or 
instrument made use of by Catharine for the dismemberment and 
destruction of the nation of Pulaski, Sobieski, and our own Kosciusko. 
He performed his task thoroughly, and if success is the sole criterion 
of military merit, discharged no other than a soldier’s duty. 

Suvaroff was literally devoted to the death to his empress, Catha- 
rine: her service owned him, body and soul. Said the old marshal, in 
his last moments, with fervor, “I was but a simple soldier; she saw 
the zeal I had to serve her. I owe her more than life; she gave me 
the means to make myself illustrious. Tell her son that I accept his 
imperial pledge. Look at this portrait of Catharine; it has never 
quitted me. The favor I demand is that it may be buried with me in 
the grave, and remain forever on my heart.” Fidelity and gratitude 
are none too common qualities of character to be passed over lightly in 
estimating the true and inmost nature of this man. The distinction 
of Suvaroff began mainly when he became commander-in-chief, dating, 
perhaps, from the year 1787, when the second Russian war with 
Turkey commenced. In that high grade the independent thought and 
action of his genius more fully asserted itself, not only in battle, but 
among the political measures of the nations, and, his power was felt 
more fully by himself, and impressed the stronger on those whom he 
controlled or opposed in council or the field. With him the interests 
of Russia were pre-eminent, and not to yield to those of all the rest of 
Europe put together,—a thoroughly patriotic principle. 
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Suvaroff’s eccentricities have been supposed to have been the result 
of method and purposely adopted. “ He plays the fool,” said Prince 
Potemkin to the Austrian general Jordis; “ but with all his follies he 
is full of spirit and versed in stratagem. He deserves high notice.” 
This was when Suvaroff was a young officer. Catharine herself is 
stated to have said of him, “ Almost all the greatest men spoken of in 
history had some peculiarities of habit which neither their own exer- 
tions nor reputation, nor time itself, was ever able to destroy. A man 
of so great a soul, deeply occupied with his designs, no doubt disdained 
to seriously labor in the reformation of slight shades of conduct which 
were of small consequence, and which served, if they were not intended, 
to distinguish him from the ordinary crowd.” This remark of the 
empress is reported to have become, to her general, the subject of pro- 
found reflection, and to have confirmed him in his desire to be con- 
spicuous, even by reason of singularities. The author of a Russian 
sketch of Prince Repnin writes of Suvaroff’s strange mannerisms,— 

“Constancy in their pursuits is the characteristic of great minds. 
From the moment that Suvaroff adopted his resolution until his last 
sigh he was faithful to the system he had chosen. His prophetic mind 
foresaw that as soon as success had crowned his efforts the singularity 
which at first excited the astonishment, would finally acquire for him 
the confidence of his soldiers. Experience soon established what his 
genius had predicted, and confirmed him in his system by showing the 
influence it produced.” Such is believed to have been the origin of 
those habits and ways of life by which Marshal Suvaroff acquired 
over his soldiery, who had learned little else than how to obey, an 
ascendency which often led them on to victory and conquest. They 
were expedients which would have been contemptible in a small mind, 
but in a great man even assume the proportions and appearance of 
genius. A Suvaroff might well do what only a successful hero dare 
attempt. 

Returning to our story of Suvaroff’s remarkable career, only the 
merest mention may be made of some of his initial achievements before 
promotion to the commandership-in-chief of the Russian army. The 
Kuban was an extensive province lying between the Sea of Azof and 
Caspian Sea and the mountains of Caucasus. It was inhabited by 
Tartar tribes, similar to those of the Crimea. The possession of it 
would assure to Russia control of the seas in question and command 
of a vast extent of territory densely populated. 

Catharine coveted that province, and, accordingly, dispatched her 
favorite general to the Kuban, at the head of an imperial army of in- 
vaders. Desultory fighting ensued everywhere, but Suvaroff, always 
accustomed to success, took complete possession of the country. It was 
indeed a memorable day when the savage descendants of Genghis Khan, 
the old conqueror of the Russias, were constrained to bow the knee to 
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their former slaves and become the subjects of the colossal empire of 
Catharine. After this signal conquest Suvaroff remained some time in the 
Kuban, building forts, swearing the natives to fealty, and drilling new 
recruits for his flag. He was thus occupied from 1777 to 1779, a couple 
of years most profitably spent for the advantage and commendation of 
his imperial idol, whose applause came gratefully to him from St. Peters- 
burg. In 1783, Suvaroff was given command of a fleet equipped at 
Astrachan for contemplated interferences with the English and French 
occupation of India, but before engaging in action with those powers 
the proposed project became no longer desirable and was abandoned. 
From that period until the year 1787, when the next Turkish war 
broke out, Suvaroff passed his life in unavoidable quiet. But the time 
thus lost to practice was devoted to the acquisition of more perfect 
theory in his profession. 

When the Crimea was subdued, Catharine undertook a journey 
thither for the purpose of duly impressing its people with the power 
and grandeur of the Russian empire and its sovereign. She was pio- 
neered through her visit by Prince Potemkin, and the whole Russian 
army was set in motion to swell the train of the empress, being posted in 
divisions all along the route from Moscow even to the Crimea, with the 
best-known generals at its head. Suvaroff received command of the 
Krementschug division on the Dnieper, a corps consisting of twelve 
thousand infantry and three thousand Cossack cavalry, all newly 
equipped for the occasion. But a higher honor was in store for him, 
for before he set out from St. Petersburg for Krementschug the empress 
created him first commander-in-chief. This was in November, 1786. 
Catharine herself began her journey from the capital January 18, 1787, 
but did not reach Krementschug until April, when everything was in 
the most gorgeous readiness for her reception. A palace had been built, 
with superb gardens and graded walks, and the whole division per- 
formed its manceuvres with precision on a grand parade-ground. Be- 
fore her departure from this point the queen distributed her marks of 
favor with a liberal hand. Suvaroff stood apart from the group of 
recipients, but the empress straightway summoned him to her side. 

“ And you, general,” said she, “do you ask nothing?” 

“ Madame,” answered the grim warrior, “I have only to request you 
to pay for my lodgings.” The sum total was but three rubles, and the 
bill was duly paid, and the marshal’s eccentricity lightly pardoned. It 
was intended as a direct snub to the cupidity of the courtiers who 
crowded about the throne for plunder. 

We need not follow the empress farther on her route. She passed 
over her road safely, returning to St. Petersburg in July. At this 
time Turkey was aflame with jealousy at Russia’s success in the Crimea, 
—always a fruitful branch of contention,—and was ripe for hostilities. 
War was accordingly declared August 18, 1787, by Mustapha IIT. 
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Suvaroff was dispatched to Pultowa in the Ukraine to assemble the 
army, and Catharine went thither to wish them God-speed on their way 
to the war. The Turks were in possession of Oczakof, with a con- 
siderable fleet, their intention being to sally forth from there and harass 
the coasts of the Crimea, which were very vulnerable to their assaults, 
Suvaroff centred his forces at Cherson in the month of August. The 
Turks were eighty thousand strong at Oczakof, while ninety thousand 
more marched to the Danube under command of Capudar Pacha. 

It was in this campaign that Suvaroff first brought the bayonet into 
prominent use among the Russians. It became his chief reliance and 
the main weapon of his “children,” as he called his troops. Said he in 
his “ catechism,”— 

“Push hard with the bayonet. The ball will lose its way, the bayo- 
net never. The ball is a fool, the bayonet a hero. Stab once, and off 
with the Turk from the bayonet. Stab the second,—stab the third,— 
a hero will stab half a dozen. If three attack you, bayonet the first, 
fire on the second, and bayonet the third. Work with your bayonet, 
my children !” 

Of the Russian army extending from the Ukraine to the Kuban 
Prince Potemkin was generalissimo, having under him Suvaroff, chief- 
commander, and Generals Repnin, Soltikoff, Galitzen, Koutousoff, 
Kaminski, and Paul Potemkin, with others. Prince Potemkin took 
charge of the army of Bessarabia in person, a force alone of one hundred 
thousand men. A coalition had been formed with Austria, and the 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg was also in the field with some thirty thousand 
Austrians. The destruction of the Turkish empire in Europe was de- 
creed upon a grand scale, as it was the uniform opinion over Christen- 
dom that it was “ the duty of Christian princes to suffer the Turk to be 
in Europe no longer,” and it was solemnly declared by the “ powers” that 
while sharing the spoils of those infidels the main ‘ends in view were the 
furtherance of the cause of true religion and the avenging the wrongs 
of mankind. It was a holy war. Joseph II. straightway laid siege to 
Belgrade, invading Servia with one hundred and ten thousand men. 
Everything prognosticated the ruin of the Ottoman power, poor, for- 
lorn Turkey, the land of the ‘“‘ Moslem dogs,” against the then best troops 
of the north. However, the Turks, always plucky in fight, struck the 
first blow, and Suvaroff had the sole honor of repulsing them. The 
little fortress of Kinbourn stood on a peninsula in front of Oczakof, 
commanding the entrance to the harbor. It was an important position 
to both the Turks and Russians, The pacha of Oczakof embarked six 
thousand men, with orders to his officers to land on the sand-bar out of 
gunshot of the fort. Suvaroff chanced to be on the spot. He hada 
strong garrison in Kinbourn, and a body of soldiery stationed behind 
it in its shadow. He offered no obstacle to hinder the Turks from 
landing, which they did, the boats returning to Oczakof for reinforce- 
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ments. Six thousand Turks marched towards the town to carry it by 
storm, thinking that they had taken the defenders by surprise. But, at 
the word, three regiments of Cossack horse and a regiment of infantry 
sallied from the fort and charged the assailants with fury. The Turks 
stood firm, and a bloody battle ensued, both sides evincing desperate 
courage, amid great carnage from gun, sabre, and bayonet. Largely 
outnumbered, the Russians could hardly keep their ground, and their 
position was rapidly becoming critical. Writes De Laverne, in his 
fine work on Suvaroff, “The superiority of their tactics was at this 
moment of no service, for every manceuvre was impracticable. Crowd 
was opposed to crowd. The intrepid Suvaroff fought in the midst of 
his soldiers, sword in hand. His horse was killed under him, and he 
himself at last received a musket-ball in the shoulder. The wound was 
washed and bound up by a Cossack, and he returned to battle. His 
aspect, his voice, inspired his sinking troops with fresh courage. Re- 
animated by his presence, they persisted in the fight until time was af- 
forded to a reinforcement of ten squadrons of light dragoons and some 
infantry, which had been sent for by Suvaroff, to arrive upon the field 
of battle. The cavalry decided the contest. The Turks, already in 
confusion, were not able to sustain the shock of a body of horse which 
charged them in column without giving the smallest time for prepara- 
tion. Flight was impossible, and they fought in despair, dying bravely 
on the ground. The few that escaped to the water-side not being able 
to find their boats, were driven by the Cossacks into the waves or cut 
to pieces on the shore. The loss of the Russians was of course con- 
siderable, and an immense number of them were wounded. On the 
occasion of this victory, which was the first in the war, a Ze Deum was 
solemnly chanted at St. Petersburg, and the empress wrote with her own 
hand a flattering letter to Suvaroff.” So severe a loss and lesson was 
this action to the Turks that they made no more descents of that sort 
for the rest of the war. The cost was too great. It was during this 
campaign, and in the spring and summer of 1788, that John Paul Jones, 
our American commodore, in command of part of the Russian fleet under 
the Prince of Nassau, gallantly flogged the Turkish navy at Oczakof, 
which stronghold finally fell on the 6th of December of that year. 
General Suvaroff had a severe siege with his wound, the surgeon’s 
knife having to be used so freely that a fearful fever followed upon the 
removal of gangrene, and brought him to the brink of dissolution ; but 
the hardihood 6f his constitution carried him past the crisis, and in the 
course of some weeks he was able to make a journey to St. Petersburg and 
receive the gifts and gratulations of the empress in person. Catharine, as 
she could not increase his rank, presented him a plume of diamonds for 
his helmet. Here the hero spent the winter, but in the month of March 
again returned to the army, then at Jassy. He was ordered to co-oper- 
ate with his corps in the offensive movements of the Prince of Saxe- 
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Coburg, who with part of the Austrians in Moldavia was co-operating 
with the force in Servia commanded by Marshal Laudon. The object 
of these operations was, first the subjugation of Servia, next of Walla- 
chia, then of Moldavia, and last of Bulgaria, if the season allowed. But 
all of these plans failed, and Suvaroff could but cover the Austrian 
provinces themselves from invasion in turn by the exasperated enemy. 
He had learned in the field to fight the Turks with effect ; indeed, he 
and they were natural-born foes judging by the fruit of their inter- 
course. In his discourse “ Under the Trigger,” drawn up by him just 
after this war, a copy of which “catechism” was transmitted by the 
Russian government to every regiment in the service, says he,— 

“Stab once, and off with the Turk from the bayonet. Even when 
he’s dead you may get a scratch from his sabre. If the sabre is near 
your neck, dodge back one step and push on again. 

“ Booty is a holy thing. If you take a camp, it is all yours. If 
you take a fortress, it is all yours. At Ismail, besides other things, the 
soldiers shared gold and silver by handfuls. 

“The attack behind is very good only for a small corps to get round. 
Heavy battle in the field against regular troops. In squares against 
Turks, and not in columns. It may happen against Turks that a 
square of five hundred men will be compelled to force its way through 
a troop of six or seven thousand, with the help of small squares on the 
flank. In such a case it will extend in a column. 

“The Turk has also hands, but he knows not the Russian bayonet. 
Draw out the line immediately and instantly attack with cold arms... . 
Cossack cavalry will go through anything. 

“Tn the last campaign the Turk lost seventy-five thousand well- 
counted men, perhaps not less than one hundred thousand. He fought 
desperately and artfully, and we lost not a full thousand. There, gen- 
tlemen, you behold the effect of military instruction. Officers, what a 
triumph !” 

On the 21st of July, 1789, the battle of Forhani was fought and 
won by the Russians and Austrians over the Turks,—the former being 
commanded by Suvaroff,—the only noted event of the summer; and in 
September the bloody battle of Rymnik took place. The Turkish centre, 
under the grand vizier in person, was covered by the village of Boscha, 
but was cut by Suvaroff, who thus separated the massed main body 
from one of its flanks, rendering useless the formidable artillery train 
which had been gathered at that point. Upon Suvaroff’s arrival at the 
front, the Turks, already demoralized by the Austrian attack, broke in 
flight to the forests back of their position and a little to the right of 
their camp. The general at once saw, with his marvelous intuition, 
that the field was already won, but that the Austrians had failed to 
secure their victory by following it up in force. He accordingly 
marched straight on the wood where the Turks made their stand. 
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His infantry advanced in column, animated by the voice and gestures 
of their general. 

“My children,” shouted he to his soldiers as they charged the 
enemy’s intrenchments, “look not at the eyes of your foe, but at his 
breast,—it is there that your bayonet must rest.” 

His cavalry supported the infantry, and, while the latter were em- 
ploying the attention of the Turks, rode through the wood and galloped 
in behind the earth-works. In the mean time the Austrians had arrived 
to the support, and the simultaneous assault of both forces was made. 
The enemy, after an hour’s hard fighting, gave way; the cavalry 
charged them with vigor, and the slaughter became dreadful, as it 
was necessary to thus diminish the superior numbers of the Turks. 
Twelve thousand were slain or driven into the river Rymnik and 
drowned ; the camp fell into the hands of the conqueror, ar immense 
booty being secured, and the Turkish forces fled or were made prison- 
ers of war. That army amounted to one hundred and ten thousand, 
and the Russians and Austrians together to about thirty thousand. 
The results of the campaign were signal. Bender and Belgrade ca- 
pitulated, the Russians went into winter quarters at Berlat, while the 
Turks, disheartened, painfully rallied their resources for another strug- 
gle in the spring. Suvaroff was rewarded with honors. Catharine 
bestowed upon him the surname of Rymnikski, presenting him with a 
splendid sword and a laurel branch of diamonds for his casque. She 
also created him a count of the empire and sent him the grand military 
order of St. George. Joseph II., of Austria, gave him the dignity of 
count of the German empire likewise. 

In April, 1790, active hostilities were resumed, with small success. 
Potemkin laid siege to Ismail, on one of the mouths of the Danube 
(that “beautiful blue” river so often reddened by man), but this 
stronghold of the Moslems, well stored and garrisoned, was as firm at the 
end of half a year’s siege as when it was first begun. It was regarded 
as the last bulwark of the “ infidels,” a post to be equally well attacked 
and defended respectively by Russian and Turk; and the Russians, in 
despair, were about to give up the attempt and go into winter quarters 
after their six or seven months of failure, when Suvaroff was suddenly 
ordered to move in front of Ismail with his army corps and assault the 
fortifications at the point of the bayonet. From Galatz he instantly set 
out, passed the Pruth with what force he had with him, sending out 
scouts to order up any and all troops in the vicinity at the quickstep. 
Ribas, general of the Russian fleet, was at the mouth of the Danube. 

This final achievement of Suvaroff in the Turko-Russian war of 
that date was the one which gave a predominant coloring to his reputa- 
tion in Western Europe, affording a fine display of the great captain’s 
military powers and prowess. He advanced promptly with a few regi- 
ments, marching to the front at a moment’s notice in strict obedience 
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and conformity with his own familiar precept of “attack instantly with 
whatever arrives,” thus enforcing and illustrating the supreme impor- 
tance in war of the exercise of energy, enterprise, and the do-something 
principle in the face of the foe. Suvaroff’s trigger-discourse is a very 
essential primer for the professional soldier. The drill-officer is told to 
thus instruct his squad as it is drawn up in line before him: 

“ Heels close,—knees straight! A soldier must stand like a dart. 

“A soldier’s step is twenty-eight inches; in wheeling, forty-two 
inches, 

“ Join elbows in front,—first rank three steps from the second,—in 
marching, two! Keep your distances well! 

“ Give the drum room! 

“Fire seldom, but fire sure! Be sure your ball’s in your gun. In 
the attack there’s no time to load again. 

“ When you fire, aim at their guts, and fire about twenty balls. We 
lose not one ball in thirty,—in light and heavy artillery, not one in ten. 

“Tf you see the match on a gun, run up to it instantly. The ball 
will fly over your héad,—the gun is yours, the gunners are yours. Cut 


them down on the spot. 
“To the yielding give quarter. It’s a sin to kill without reason. 


They are men like you. 
“ Die for the sake of the Virgin,—for your mother (the empress),— 
for the royal family! The church prays for those that die, and those 


who survive have honor and reward. 

“ Bully not the inoffensive inhabitant! He gives us meat and 
drink. The soldier is not a robber.” 

On the 11th of December, 1790, when Suvaroff was sixty years old, 
he fought the famous battle of Ismail. On the 9th he sent a summons 
for surrender to the pacha commandant, who coolly counseled the 
Russians to retire and not encounter the inclemency of the coming 
season. On the 10th a last demand was made, when the Turk replied 
in anger,— 

“The Danube shall stop its course and the heavens bend to the 
earth sooner than Ismail surrender to the Russians.” 

Suvaroff then gave notice that if a white flag was not hung out the 
same day he pledged his word that he would take the town by assault 
and put the garrison to the sword. He next assembled his generals 
and arranged the plan of attack. Accordingly, at three o’clock in the 
morning of the 11th, a musket was fired from the general’s tent as a 
signal to prepare for action. At four a second musket was fired, a 
signal to form for the advance. And at fivea third musket was fired, 
the signal to march to the assault. At the sound the whole army was 
set in motion in six columns, The squadron under Ribas was formed 
in three lines and pushed on towards the town. The Russian force was 
thus commanded: left, three columns, Paul Potemkin, the prince’s 
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cousin; right, three columns, Sanroilof, lieutenant-general ; at the 
centre was the commander-in-chief, Suvaroff, a host in himself. Many 
strangers of eminence were with the fleet, Prince de Ligne, Count 
de Langeron, and Duke de Fransac, each having the honorary rank of 
colonel in the Russian service. 

The Turks permitted the six columns to approach their outlying 
breastworks to within a hundred yards unmolested, when they saluted 
them with a general cannonade of grape-shot, which cut them fearfully 
to pieces but did not stop their onset. They came to the banks of the 
wet ditch, steadily under fire, threw in their fascines, rushed across, and 
reached the defenses, where they swiftly raised their ladders, and ran 
rapidly up the works with fury. At half-past five o’clock the second 
column, under Major-General Lascy, was upon the ramparts; and at 
six o’clock the first and third columns were on the walls. The sixth 
column, under Major-General Kutusof, was detained by the effort to 
help on the fourth and fifth columns, which were made up of raw 
recruits. By eight o’clock, however, all the Russian columns had 
mounted the walls of Ismail. 

The fighting thus far had been desperate and deadly, but desultory. 
Most of the fourth and fifth columns consisted of young peasants who had 
never seen real warfare before (and Suvaroff’s was very real), and not 
knowing the valor of the Turks, had been cut down by their cimeters 
in the ditch at the foot of the earth-works, the Turks having sallied 
out on seeing their confusion. But nowa different kind of conflict was 
to be waged. The Russians flung themselves from the walls within 
the fortifications, and fought the enemy hand to hand in turn. The 
Turks made a most obstinate resistance, even the women striking with 
short swords at the soldiers, and mingling wildly in the ranks among 
the men. So desperate, indeed, was the courage of the Turks that it 
was noon before the Russians were able to cleave their way over the 
heaps of killed and wounded to the square of the citadel. And here 
they found their steps arrested by a strong body of Crimean Tartars 
under the brother of the khan, who would not yield, but fell to the last 
man with wounds upon the stones. But by 2 p.m. the Russians were 
masters of Ismail. The Turkish commander was killed, with almost 
all his officers and three-quarters of his garrison. By four o’clock the 
slaughter of armed citizens by the cavalry had ceased, but, as agreed, 
the town was given up to the brutality of the soldiery during the space 
of three days. Suvaroff was victorious and Ismail had fallen. Said 
the conqueror in his report of the success to his sovereign,— 

“The haughty Ismail is at your feet ;” and to Prince Potemkin he 
wrote,— 

“Glory to God and your excellency, the town is taken. J am init. 
The Russian flag is waving on the minarets of Ismail. All is ours.” 

The loss of the Turks summed up to thirty-three thousand killed 
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and wounded and ten thousand prisoners of war. The Russian casual- 
ties were two thousand killed and two thousand five hundred wounded. 
Some six thousand women and children were carried off to Russia to 
augment the population of that empire. 

Says a Frenchman, an officer of dragoons, speaking of Suvaroff and 
Ismail, “ As Suvaroff began to be celebrated throughout Europe just 
as the revolution broke out in France, and as the noble and loyal war- 
rior declared himself firmly opposed to the principles of the revolu- 
tionists, it is amusing to contemplate the rage of our writers against him. 
If we credit their account, he was a barbarian, a cannibal with the 
manners of a Calmuck, who obtained his victories merely by a pro- 
fusion of blood. They say that he was guilty of so many cruelties at 
Ismail that he received the title of Muley Ismail, in allusion to Muley, 
the emperor of Morocco, the most cruel of men. But we should like 
to hear their reply if they were asked to relate some instances of his 
cruelty. What! Is a general cruel because, to excite his troops to 
~ perform an action requiring almost supernatural courage, he promises 
them the plunder of a town, and keeps his word? Is he cruel because 
he cannot in an instant arrest the fury of his soldiers against an enemy 
who had just exposed them to a thousand dangers? ‘To whom ean such 
idle tales be told? Not to military men,—not to men acquainted with 
the history of all ages,—not to philosophers. All these will tell you 
that war is a scourge, and that if there is any way to alleviate its horrors 
it is by carrying it on withenergy. This cruel savage, this Tartar, had 
really a thousand good traits of character, He treated his prisoners 
with humanity,—he was adored by his soldiers—he was religious, frank, 
honest, magnanimous, and, above all, fair-minded. But he had one 
inexpiable fault. He despised the new constitutions and new men of 
Poland and of France.” 

The fall of Ismail Jed to the preliminaries of a peace, in spite of the 
warlike tendencies of the prime minster, Potemkin; and a treaty was 
definitely concluded at Jassy in December, 1791, with the concession 
and accession of the Kuban, the Crimea, and the territory to the 
Dniester to Russia, or all that country formerly known as Little 
Tartary. Suvaroff was appointed governor of the freshly-acquired 
provinces, He had reached the acme of glory and pre-eminence in his 
native land. His queen had showered every honor in her gift upon the 
doughty captain of her armies. In an age of a Hoche, a Moreau, and 
a Wurmser, he was in the front rank of warlike veterans in Europe. 
But, like Bliicher, many of his greatest triumphs were to be won when 
he was in the neighborhood of threescore years and ten. This hero of 
Spartan simplicity of habit, at seventy, was still a hale and hearty man, 
able to bear the hardships of the field and the responsibilities of cam- 
paigns. With Washington and Wellington, he was made of iron. 
Truly, there were giants in those days. 
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Suvaroff’s military knowledge and skill as a general were heartily 
laughed at as empirical by the old-fashioned tacticians of a date before 
him and Napoleon. “This young man,” said the European marshals 
of General Bonaparte, “ has not the first rudiments of strategy. He is 
wholly ignorant of the art of war. He does not advance by rule or even 
the elementary principles.” Suvaroff was also thus superiorly criticised 
until success earned him respect and recognition for soldiership. Suva- 
roff was wont to declare that “all military tactics could be expressed in 
three words,” namely, Forward and Strike (stoupai i bi). His career, 
however, shows him to have been possessed of every needful knowledge 
in his profession to a remarkable degree. He hated mere mancenvring 
for no practical purpose, but believed in striking hotly and heavily 
home with the least possible loss of time and wind. He was a quick 
and hard hitter. Ingenuity of inception, promptitude in execution, 
celerity of plan and action, and great boldness of movement “ under 
the trigger” constituted his chief code of war. 

“A battle in the field has three modes of attack,” says he, in his 
“ catechism,”— 

“1. On the wing, which is weakest. Ifa wing is covered by wood, 
it is nothing,—a soldier will get through. Through a morass it is 
more difficult. Through a river you cannot run. All kinds of in- 
trenchments you may jump over. 

“2. The attack in the centre is not profitable, except for cavalry, to 
cut them in pieces,—or else they’ll crush you. 

“3. The attack behind is very good. . . . There are God-forgetting, 
windy, light-headed Frenchmen,—if it should ever happen to us to 
march against them, we must beat them in columns. 

“ The battle wpon intrenchments in the field. The ditch is not deep, 
—the rampart is not high. Down in the ditch! Jump over the wall! 
Work with your bayonet! Stab! Drive! Take them prisoners! 
Be sure to cut off the cavalry, if any are at hand! At Prague the 
infantry cut off the cavalry, and there were threefold and more in- 
trenchments, and a whole fortress,—therefore we attacked in columns. 

“The storm. Break down the fence! Throw wattles over the 
holes!’ Run as fast as you can! Jump over the palisades! Cast 
your fagots (into the gap)! Leap into the ditch !° Lay on your 
ladders! Scour the columns! Fire at their heads! Fly over the 
walls! Stab them on the ramparts! Draw out your line! Put a 
guard to the powder-cellars! Open one of the gates! The cavalry 
will enter on the enemy! Turn his guns against him! Fire down 
the streets! Fire briskly! There’s no time to run after them! When 
the order is given, enter the town! Kill every enemy in the streets! 
Let the horse hack them! Enter no houses! Storm them in the open 
places where they are gathering! Take possession of the open places! 
Put a capital guard! Instantly put pickets to the gates, to the pow- 
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der-cellars, and to the magazines! When the enemy has surrendered, 
give him quarter! When the inner wall is occupied, go to plunder!” 
This, under the direction of Suvaroff, must have been a very spirited 
performance. And now came up a new war, or rather, the revival of 


an old one. 
Poland, though subjugated, was still unsubdued. She looked upon 


Russia as her worst enemy notwithstanding the apparent amity between 
them promised by treaty. ‘The Poles were about to make another bold 
dash for freedom and nationality. Austria favored this project almost 
openly, and Prussia was.far from disapproving the design. It se®med 
as if every nation of Europe had some selfish end in view in the matter, 
though jealousy and fear at the magnitude of the Russian empire pre- 
dominated. And Catharine again determined to annihilate the liberties 
of Poland forever. She accordingly encouraged the assembling of the 
confederation at Grodno in April, 1793, its object being ostensibly to 
revoke whatsoever had been done at the convention of Warsaw in 1791. 
Both Russian and Prussian troops were poured into Poland in numbers 
irresistible. Unfortunately, the foremost Polish patriots at the moment 
were in exile. Thaddeus Kosciusko was in Germany. Joseph Ponia- 
towski was in Italy. Others were in various foreign countries. 

In the month of March, 1794, however, Kosciusko rejoined his 
companions in arms, himself an officer of high reputation, having re- 
ceived a practical education in a school of heroism and military virtue 
flushed by success,—that of Washington,—and Poniatowski made 
homeward haste to cast in his fortunes with his comrades of old. Five 
thousand men were in the field, and with Poniatowski and Kosciusko 
at their head a gallant victory was won over the Russians at Cracow, 
which glorious event fairly intoxicated the Poles with patriotic and 
military ardor. General Ignovelstrom, in command of the Russians 
at Warsaw, was attacked, and the garrison, two thousand strong, was 
put to the sword. Everywhere this example was imitated, and through- 
out the provinces the Russians were overcome, and either massacred 
or captured. Then Russia arose to the emergency, hurrying Suvaroff 
to the front with an ample army of revenge. In May he set out from 
Cherson with ten thousand troops, and by forced marches hastened for- 
ward to the scene of slaughter. He hedged in the insurrection, and 
began operations by quelling its violence as peaceably as possible. In 
fifteen days he disarmed over eight thousand men within an area of six 
hundred square miles without the loss of a single life. This vigilant pro- 
cess was pushed on through the summer with success, when Suvaroff is- 
sued a general order to the various Russian corps commanders scattered 
among the provinces to meet him with their forces at Varkovitz ; and 
he himself left Wiemerof, August 14,1794, for the rendezvous with 
eight thousand five hundred men in his command. He is described, 
during this march of eight days, and®of over two hundred and fifty 
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miles, through a continuance of rain, after the following fashion: “ Al- 
ways at the head of his army, lightly clad, mounted on a little Cossack 
horse, eating what his soldiers ate, and sleeping in the midst of them, 
he taught them that it was necessary to brave every difficulty for the 
service of their sovereign and the honor of their country, and that this 
duty was so imperative that their general did not think himself ex- 
empted from fulfilling it in all its severity.” They duly arrived at 
Varkovitz, where a month’s rations were served to the soldiery. Leav- 
ing Varkovitz, the army proceeded to Koval, eighteen miles off, where 
the last of the expected corps joined them, when the whole force under 
Suvaroff amounted to about twelve thousand men. His purpose was 
to find and fight the Polish general Sirakovski, who had a force of 
twenty thousand combatants in the field. 

During the march in search of Sirakovski, Suvaroff’s command 
was pioneered by a fine body of eight hundred Cossacks, for whom the 
general had a particular esteem. He evidenced this partiality by fre- 
quently adopting their dress, by riding one of their steeds, by speaking 
their tongue, and by being surrounded by them. Above all he admired 
their coolness and courage in the charge, their endurance and fortitude 
in the field, their fidelity and zeal in executing the commands of their 
chief, and their perfect horsemanship in battle. Suvaroff knew that he 
had no better soldiers for the discharge of all the duties of army life 
in camp or in action than they, and the Cossacks were grateful to their 
chosen general for the value he put upon them and the prominence he 
had given them in the Russian service. They were mutual friends, 

General Sirakovski was near Kronperize with a division eighteen 
thousand strong, and posted in a very advantageous position behind a 
wide marsh, with woody hills on both wings. Suvaroff soon ascertained 
where the Poles were resting in readiness for battle, and marched 
towards them. He saw at a glance that he must either turn their flank, 
for which he had not enough force, in order to hold them in check where 
they stood, for which he had not the time, or to withdraw. But Suvaroff 
never retreated. So he decided to advance to the attack. A volume 
printed in Germany, called “Campaigns of the Austro-Russians in 
Italy in 1799,” contains the best account of Suvaroff’s double conflict 
with Sirakovski. The following is an abstract of the action as there 
given in full: 

The Russian infantry crossed the marsh under the enemy’s galling 
fire. Their impetuosity knew no check. From-some adjacent cabins 
they tore planks and beams, using them as foot-bridges over the slough. 
Only four pieces of cannon could be got over, and these had to be car- 
ried on the shoulders of the men. Three squadrons of hussars and all 
the Cossack horse passed over, to hurl themselves upon the wings as the 
infantry engaged the centre. ‘The enemy stood firm in line of battle. 

When the word was shouted, the Russians formed with what order 
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they were able, climbed the hill, and advanced to the assault at the 
quick charge. They were warmly welcomed with grape-shot. Dis- 
charging a few volleys in return, the Russians fell upon the adverse 
lines with their favorite weapon, the bayonet. The Poles defended 
their position with great gallantry, but were soon thrown into disorder, 
with heavy loss. Sirakovski was reduced to a retreat. Forming a 
solid square of his infantry, with his cavalry on both flanks, he retired 
slowly and in close column. At this movement the Cossack horse came 
up from back of the woods, having waded the marsh up to their 
haunches in mire, and charged either flank of the enemy with their 
accustomed ferocity. The Poles were sabred, speared, and driven off 
to the forest in disorder, when, luckily for them, night fell and put an 
end to the pursuit, although they had left upon the field three thousand 
of their officers and men. The Russian loss was only a hundred and 
twenty-five killed and less than a couple of hundred wounded. In 
this little action the bayonet was the chief weapon used, though sabres 
and lances were likewise brought to bear. Suvaroff was again a victor, 
but not a captor, so at midnight his army was again in motion to seck 
the foe, who were falling back on Brzesc, some fifty miles off, a town 
on the river Bugg. 

The Polish general here brought a battery to bear on the bridge, 
which was also protected by a regiment stationed upon it. But Suva- 
roff found it practicable to ford the stream, which he did, and threw 
his forces at once forward into fight. General Schewitsch was sent with 
cavalry against the Polish left wing, and General Islinief, with infantry 
and cavalry, against the right, while Suvaroff marched on the centre, 
sheltered somewhat by the scanty settlement of Koroschin. Schewitsch 
charged, with twenty-four squadrons, the left flank of more than three 
thousand men, cutting it completely to pieces. Islinief, at the same 
instant, stormed the masked batteries on the Polish right, while Suva- 
roff advanced on the centre, after sending a strong force of Cossacks 
and chasseurs to cut off the retreat of the foe. So active were the oper- 
ations that the battle was over by two in the afternoon, after a struggle 
of six hours. Of all the Poles (thirteen thousand in number, of whom 
three thousand were mounted) not more than three hundred escaped, 
while only five hundred were made prisoners. Some twelve thousand 
were killed or wounded, and all their artillery of twenty pieces was 
taken, together with their standards and small-arms. In this action 
the Russians lost five hundred and fifty killed, but many wounded, 
though most inconsiderably. Of this battle, says the writer of the work 
on which I have drawn,— 

“Suvaroff repeated at Brzesc before Sirakovski, as an old and 
experienced general, the same manceuvre which he had performed at 
Landskron, before Dumouriez, as a young warrior entering upon 
service. It was attended with equal success.” It was a severe blow 
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to the Polish arms. The Prussians had defeated Kosciusko at Macie- 
jowice, and Makranovski was flying before De Fersen, who was soon 
enabled to join Suvaroff, and take part with him in the engagement 
at Kobylka. There the lines were laid for the final and famous battle 
of Praga, so fatal to the freedom of Poland. 

Suvaroff was now at the head of twenty-two thousand victorious 
troops, fifteen thousand of whom were infantry and seven thousand 
cavalry, the flower of the Russian forces. Makranovski had intrenched 
himself at Praga with thirty thousand Poles and a hundred cannon 
and mortars. Praga is an extensive suburb of Warsaw, on the right 
bank of the Vistula. It was defended, outside the city walls, by a 
triple row of intrenchments. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DIARY OF A CANOE EXPEDITION 
INTO THE EVERGLADES AND INTE- 
RIOR OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA IN 1842. 


THE following pages are a verbatim transcript of a penciled memor- 
andum of events made by me from day to day while on an expedition 
across the Everglades, around Lake Okeechobee, and up and down the 
connecting rivers and lakes, in 1842. Now that it is proposed to drain 
the Everglades and open them to cultivation, and a dredge-boat is actu- 
ally at work excavating a navigable outlet into Lake Okeechobee, this 
diary, which preserves some of the features of the country forty years 
ago, may have more or less historical interest. A New Orleans news- 
paper (T’he Times Democrat) describing the route of a party of survey- 
ors, who had recently gone over very much the same routes as this 
expedition of 1842, only in reverse, states that it is the first time these 
regions have been traversed by white men,—evidently a mistake, as 
even this expedition of forty years previous was not the first that had 
visited Lake Okeechobee. General Taylor’s battle was fought on the 
shores of that lake in 1837, and the Everglades had been traversed and 
retraversed by the expeditions of the army and navy before that. 

Sprague’s “ History of the Florida War,” published in 1848, is the 
only work that mentions the services of the navy in that connection, and 
in its appendix there are tables exhibiting the casualties of the officers, 
seamen, and marines of the United States navy operating against the 
Indians in Florida, and of the officers and marines who were brevetted. 
Cooper, in the continuation of his “History of the United States 
Navy” to 1856, makes no mention whatever of the Florida war, 
though the navy constantly shared in its hardships from 1836 to 1842, 
and its losses were proportionate to those of the army. Later writers 
of our naval history, taking Cooper’s work as a standard authority, 
have been equally remiss. The naval history of the Florida war has 
yet to be written. 

The expedition, my diary of which follows, was commanded by 
Lieutenant John Rodgers, who died only last May a rear-admiral. 
The second officer in seniority, Lieutenant William L. Herndon, the 
father-in-law of President Arthur, as is well known, went down in the 
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steamer “Central America,” preferring “certain death to the aban- 
donment of his post,” and of the remaining officers, only myself and 
Passed Midshipman Samuel Chase Barney (who is no longer in the 
service) are living. It is to be presumed that all, or nearly all of the 


seamen, and rank and file of marines, have passed away. 

The “dug-out” canoes which formed ow homes for the sixty days 
the expedition Jasted were hollowed cypress logs, about thirty feet long 
and four feet wide, propelled by paddles, and steered by a broad rudder. 
At the stern was a locker about six feet long, which held our stores and 
ammunition, the latter sealed in glass bottles for preservation from 
dampness. On the top of this locker the officer spread his blankets, 
and it formed his bed at night; the men sleeping on their paddles and 
.thwarts,—a hard life at the best. Each canoe was provided with a tent, 
a small square-sail made of ordinary cotton sheeting, and an awning. 

The following is Lieutenant John Rodgers’s official report of the 
expedition, which this diary records and supplements : 


‘“ UniTep States Bria ‘JEFFERSON,’ INDIAN Kry, April 12, 1842. 

‘‘Srr,—In obedience to your orders to proceed to the Oke-cho-bee and thor- 
oughly examine the country adjacent, I have the honor to report that on the 15th 
of February I left Key Bicayne with a detachment of men from the ‘ Madison,’ 
under Lieutenant Commanding Herndon; from the ‘ Jefferson,’ under Passed Mid- 
shipman Preble; and of the marines, under Second Lieutenant Taylor. The exami- 
nation was made, but, unfurtunately, without any success. The Indian towns de- 
serted, camps abandoned, and fields uncultivated, but only once did we get near the 
Indians. This was on Lake Tohopkeliga; but no sooner had the first canoe emerged 
from its outlet than a large fire sprung up on the opposite side of the lake. Think- 
ing it impossible that we could have been discovered, the boats were carefully con- 
cealed, and at night we made the circuit of the lake, hoping to find the fires of the 
Indians. Failing in this, I went around by daylight, closely examining every nook 
upon the lake; but we had been seen. 

‘The Thlo-thlo-pop-ka, or Fish-Eating Creek, runs through an open prairie, 
to which it serves asa drain. As might be expected, it gives evidence of being 
in the wet season a large stream, but when I examined it the volume of water it 
discharged was very small. This stream is very tortuous, and sometimes swells 
into a river, and then dwindles into a brook. Its head is in a marshy prairie, 
where a number of streamlets run together about twenty miles in a straight line, 
due east to the Oke-cho-bee, but following the course of the creek about twice that 
distance. The banks of Fish-Eating Creek are covered with game, and its waters 
filled with fish. 

“ The Kissimmee is a deep, rapid stream, generally running through a marshy 
plain, but sometimes the pine land approaches its borders, and sometimes beautiful 
live-oak hummocks fringe its banks. The In-to-kee-tah, or Deer-Driving Place, is 
a pretty little lake, with an island of perhaps one hundred acres of very fine land. 
‘There,’ said the guide, ‘the Indians once lived in very great numbers, and many 
may yet remain ;’ so our boats were concealed, and we waited for night to make an 
examination, when the fires would point out the exact position of any party; but 
though appearances proved the first part of our guide’s assertion, we found the town 
had been long deserted. 

‘« The Kissimmee is, I think, the natural drain of the immense plains which form 
this part of the country; but though deep and rapid it is quite narrow. It is some- 
thing strange that very often the surface of the river is covered by floating grass 
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and weeds so strongly matted together that the men stood upon the mass and 
hauled the boats over it as over shoals. The Kissimmee runs into the Oke-cho-bee, 
which filters its spongy sides into the Everglades, whose waters finally, by many 
streams, empty into the ocean. 

‘On the 11th of April we returned to Key Biscayne, having been living in our 
canoes fifty-eight days, with less rest, fewer luxuries, and harder work than fall to 
the lot of that estimable class of citizens who dig our canals. At Key Biscayne 
the various detachments were disbanded, and returned to their several commands. 

‘Very respectfully, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ‘ JoHN RODGERS, 
‘« Lieutenant Commanding. 


‘LIEUTENANT J. T. McLAUGHLIN, 
‘* Commanding Florida Expedition.” 


THE DIARY OF A CANOE EXPEDITION INTO THE EVERGLADES OF 
FLORIDA IN 1842. 


Feb. 4, 1842.—At Indian Key, preparing for an Expedition into 
the Everglades; also rigging and fitting ship, having stepped a new 
foremast. ' 

Feb. 12.—Left the Brig “Jefferson” at Key Biscayne at 4 P.M., in 
command of five canoes and twenty-two men; arrived at Fort Dallas 
at 7 P.M., and cainped for the night on the left-hand bank of the river 
opposite. At 8 P.M. a detachment of canoes from the “Madison” came 
up, and camped on our right. 

Feb. 13, Sunday.—Capt. Rodgers came up at daylight and assumed 
command of the scout, arranged as follows: Staff, Lieut. John Rodgers 
Com’dg the Scout; Rob. Tansall, 2* Lt. of marines, Adjutant; Negro 
John, wife, and child, and John Tigertail, Indian Guide. 3 Canoes, 4 
Sailors, 7 Marines. 

1st Division, U. 8. Sch. “Madison”: Lieut. W™. L. Herndon 
Com’dg; Passed Mid. 8. C. Barney; Ass‘. Surgeon A. A. Henderson. 
6 Canoes, 29 Men. 

2d Division, U. 8. Brigantine “ Jefferson”: Passed Mid. Geo. H. 
Preble Com’dg; Midshipman C. Benham. 4 Canoes, 18 Men. 

3d Tsisien, Marines: 2d Lieut. R. D. Taylor Com’dg. 3 Canoes, 
17 Men. 

Recapitulation: 16 Canoes, 2 Lieuts., 2 Passed Mid., 1 Mid, 1 
Asst. Surgeon, 2 Lts. of Marines, 51 Sailors, 24 Marines, 1 Indian, 
1 Negro, 1 Squaw, 1 Papoose. Total, 87 souls. 

At 8 a.m. The Expedition started up the Bay to the N*; at noon 
entered the Rio Ratones, and followed its very winding course to the 
Everglades. Both banks of the river lined with mangroves. At 2 
P.M. Came to in the grass and dined. At sundown compet in the 
Canoes under the lee of some bushes. 

Monday, Feb. 14.—Valentine’s-day ; under way at daylight. At 
8 A.M. entered New river at its source; followed it down, and reached 
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Fort Lauderdale at 11 A.M., in season to see it abandoned by the army. 
Procured an Indian Guide, and at.1 P.M. started up river. At 4.30, 
Came to on the Left-hand bank, and pitched our tents in an open pine 
barren with palmetto undergrowth. 

Tuesday, Feb. 15.—En route again at daylight. At 8 A.M. entered 
the Everglades and stood to the N* & W’, through a generally broad 
and open trail, At 2 p.m. hauled into the grass and dined. The guide 
lost the trail several times, and put back to find it. At 7.30 P.m. 
Hauled into the grass and camped in the canoes for the night. Ob- 
served the light of a fire in the S.E., and supposed it at our last night’s 
camp. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16.—Underway at 6.30 a.M.; traversed an open 
trail; saw only two islets. Examined the first, and found that it 
had been cultivated. Dined under the shade of the second island. 
Weather disagreeable and rainy. At 5 p.m. Came to under the lee 
of a small clump of bushes, where we procured a quantity of Crane’s 
eggs, and camped in the canoes for the night. Course during the 
day to the N* & W*. The night silence broken by the screaming of 
Everglade Hens and Cranes, the bellowings of frogs, and the hooting 
of owls. 

Thursday, Feb. 17.—A cold morning, wind N.E. The word 
passed to follow on at sunrise. Course to the N* & E* through a bad 
trail, most of which we broke for ourselves through the saw-grass. At 
10 A.M., saw high trees bearing per compass N.E. by E. Probably a 
part of the Alpatioka, or Cypress Swamp, bordering the pine barrens 
along the coast. Very few bushes in sight during the day. Lat. obs’d 
at noon 26° 16’ N. At sundown camped in the canoes around a small 
clump of bushes, and posted sentry as usual. 

Friday, Feb. 18.—Warm and pleasant. Light airs from the S.E. 
At 7 A.M. got the canoes underway, and followed a northerly course 
during the day, but very winding. Our guides caught five Terrapins, 
and the men obtained several hats full of crane’s eggs. Had to break 
our trail most of the day, the men walking the canoes along. Our route 
through a portion of the glades plentifully besprinkled with bushes. 
Camped at sundown in the canoes under the shelter of some bushes, 
and made my supper off of some trout which had jumped into my canoe 
as we pushed along. 

Saturday, Feb. 19.—Warm and pleasant. Started at sunrise, course 
N.N.W., through an open and generally deep trail, the plain covered 
with short grass, fields of water-lilies, and low bushes. The Cypress 
in sight to the right N.E. Came to at sundown at a small island 
showing traces of an old Indian encampment ; pitched my tent under a 
tall cabbage-tree, and had a tall sleep. Lat. at noon 26° 38’ N. 

Sunday, Feb. 20.—Warm and pleasant; wind 8.8.E. Passed through 
‘ open Everglades, no bushes. Cypress to the right. Tracked the canoes 
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all day, and at times forced them through the mud and grass with the 
assistance of the crews of four canoes to each one. Lat. 26.27; course 
N.W. Our guides say the water in the Everglades is unusually low. 
Camped in the canoes in the grass; no fires allowed, and night rainy. 
To-day officers as well as men have been compelled to wade in the mud, 

saw-grass, and water, and assist the sailors in dragging the canoes. Saw 
large flocks of white curlew. 

Monday, Feb. 21.—Morning thick and misty ; aia with canoes 
at 74.4.M. Course generally N.W.to W. Thick, cloudy weather, with 
heavy showers of rain. Country an open prairie, with the Cypress on 
our right. Killed a black moccasin-snake and saw others ; they are very 
numerous. Passed the remains of an old clinker-built canoe, probably 
an army-boat ; broke it up for firewood, At sundown nearly surrounded 
by woods on the horizon, our course taking us along those to the N.E. 
The woods bordering Lake Okeechobee in sight in the N.W. Wind 
during the day N.E., but shifted about sundown to the N.W., bringing 
clear and cool weather. Camped in our canoes in the open grass. Saw 
during the day numerous flocks of wild birds,—curlew, cranes, blue- 
winged teal, crow blackbirds, swallows, &c. 

Tuesday, Feb, 22.—Washington’s birthday. Morning air clear, 
and cold enough to show our breath. Wind N.N.E. At 4.30 p.m. 
left the Everglades, passed through a narrow belt of cypress swamp, 
hauled over a sandy ridge, and launched our canoes in the waters of 
Lake Okeechobee, or “the Bigwater.” Camped under what was once 
Fort Dulany, a cabbage-tree log fortress. The lake spread out before 
us, and to the W* when the sun went down no land visible. 

Wednesday, Feb. 23.—Launched our canoes upon the lake through 
a rough surf and heavy swell. One of my canoes was swamped, and cap- 
sized, losing everything,—provisions, arms, clothing, and ammunition. 
Turned back and assisted the canoe to land, bailed her out, and started 
with her again; the other commands ahead ; followed them along the 
coast of the Lake, and landed with them about two miles to the S* & 
E*. Was ordered by Capt. Rodgers to remain in charge of the, pro- 
visions with the boats of my command, and twelve men and one canoe 
and five marines, while the remainder of the Expedition, taking pro- 
visions for six days, continued their cruise along shore. At 9 A.M. the 
Expedition departed with twelve boats and fifty-eight men, leaving 
me Mid™ Benham and four boats, with seventeen men. Commenced 
securing the provisions from the weather and devising means for our 
defence. 

Thursday, Feb. 24.—Organized our camp, inspected the arms, and 
exercised the men. Commenced building a log fort of cabbage-trees, 
and had it three logs high when the Expedition unexpectedly hove in 
sight and suspended our labors. Before sundown it arrived at our 
camp, when I restored the marines to their proper commander and 
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took my own division again, Benham shot a crow blackbird and a 
woodpecker, and with their assistance we made a sumptuous dinner. 

Friday, Feb. 25.—My birthday. The canoes underway at day- 
light. Stood to the N* & W’%, coasting the Lake under sail. The 
guide’s boat swamped ; hauled into the grass and dined while waiting 
for the guide’s boat to come up. At 4 P.M. discovered eight hogs on 
the beach ; sent the guide in to shoot one. Heard a noise like wood- 
chopping (probably a hog rooting); sent the boats in, landed and armed 
the men, and dispatched each command on a scout. The “ Madison’s” 
men going across the country, the marines along the shore interiorly, 
and my command up the beach to the N.W. in search of Indian canoes. 
Discovered an old Indian encampment, apparently many months de- 
serted. The guide shot one large hog and wounded another, a sow, 
which our officers ran down afterwards and captured. On the return 
of the scouts, Tansall, with twelve marines, was sent out again with 
orders to scour the country to the Everglades. He returned at 7 P.M., 
after a fatiguing march through mud and water, but without having 
effected his object. He reported the Everglades as approaching this 
portion of the Lake, and his discovery of a stream or river about a 
mile and a half north of us, and leading apparently into the Ever- 
glades. We are to explore it to-morrow. Camped for the night, and 
pitched our tents under a grove of cypress, maple, bay, and cabbage- 
trees. The beautiful moonlight contrasting with the dark recesses of 
the forest, and our camp-fires’ glare upon the gray mossy beards which 
draped the trees, and our rough and rugged men in their careless 
costumes and still more careless attitudes, combined to make our 
bivouae a scene which Salvator Rosa would have been glad to have 
copied. Regaled on fried pork. Our men went the whole hog, and 
dispatched both animals to the skin and hoof. Punished one of my 
men, John Bath, with eighteen lashes for drunkenness and insub- 
ordination, and for endangering the safety of the whole command by 
his noise. 

Saturday, Feb. 26.—Underway at 6.30 a.m. After refreshing with 
a “ pot of coffee,” stood along the Lake to the N*& W4. About a mile 
up entered “ Tansall’s River,” bordered on both sides with large cypress 
and a young growth of maple- and bay-trees; about one-quarter of a 
mile up reached its head. The Madisons and Jeffersons were ordered 
to march ; and we waded through cypress and willows up to our waists 
in water and mud about 200 yards, and came to a belt of saw-grass 
which was at least 15 feet high; waded 50 yards farther and reached 
the dry land,—a wide plain dotted with cabbage-tree and pine hum- 
mocks and a palmetto scrub; dense woods surrounding the entire 
horizon. Saw ten parroquets. On emerging from the grass the 
Madisons went off in a 8. Easterly direction; the Jeffersons with me 
to the N.W. Marched six or eight miles over the plain. Examined 
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several hummocks, discovered two long-abandoned encampments; 
found numerous trails of horse-tracks and footprints,—none of which, 
our guide said, were newer than three weeks. On our march started 
four deer; they stood at gaze and looked at us. How tantalizing not 
to be allowed to shoot them! Returned to our canoes about one P.M. 
Turned down river and resumed our course along the coast of the 
Lake. The Madisons on their march discovered an old encampment. 
During the afternoon explored five creeks in search of canoes and 
Indians; discovered nothing to repay our trouble. Passed six or 
eight large Indian encampments, of old-standing, like those we visited 
in the forenoon. Our guides are of opinion they were all abandoned 
at the time the Indians entered the Everglades in 1837. Found the 
coast this afternoon gradually bending to the S*& W*. Crossed a 
deep bay in the Lake, making to the N* & W*. At dark came to in 
the bulrushes and camped in our canoes; night rainy, coast low and 
swampy, mosquitoes plenty. Oh Lord! 

Sunday, Feb. 27.—Warm and pleasant, with light airs from the 
N.W. Underway at'sunrise to St & S.W. toS. Saw many alligators 
basking on the water, and immense flocks of white curlew and other 
birds. The coast of the Lake low and marshy, and bordered with 
sedges. Lat. at noon 27.02 N. Camped in our canoes around some 
small lumps of floating land, just enough to swear by and make a fire 
on. During the night saw the reflection of a large fire N.N.W. of us; 
supposed it the prairie fired by army scouts in that drection. 

Monday, Feb. 28.—Pleasant and warm, wind S.E. to E. Coasted 
the Lake to the S* & E* between isolated patches of marsh-grass. 
Land low and fringed with bulrushes. Lieut. Taylor, in the afternoon, 
discovered an old Indian canoe in shore, and broke it up. Made sail 
at sundown and stood E.N.E. about three miles; hauled well into the 
grass, and camped in the canoes. Killed a*moccasin-snake. Made our 
supper on a “stewzee” of young cranes, water-turkeys, and fried eggs. 
Lat. at noon 26°50’ N. 

Tuesday, March 1.—Warm and pleasant, wind E.S.E.; underway 
at sunrise ; paddled until 10 a.m. to the E.S.E., and landed on a small 
sand beach. At 10 A.M. made sail and stood to the N* & W* on a 
return trail. Lat. at noon 26.55 N. At 4.30 p.m. reached our camp of 
night before last, passed it, and entered a creek to the N*& W*. Were 
soon stopped by floating weeds similar to heads of lettuce, and came to 
with the canoes. The Madisons were sent on a march to the S* & W* 
in search of Fish-Eating Creek, and the marines in pursuit of a fire 
seen to the N.N.W. Sent five of my men to build a fire to guide their 
return. After a fatiguing march through saw-grass and water, both 
parties returned to camp about 9, entirely unsuccessful. At 9.30 heard 
the report of three muskets west of us; supposed them fired by the 
guides, who have not yet come up. 
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Wednesday, March 2.— Marines ordered to prepare for a three 
days’ march to the N* & W’ in search of a fire seen in that direction. 
Myself, with six men, ordered to trace out a supposed creek. Capt. 
Rodgers accompanied me. Started, middle-deep, in mud and water, and 
commenced our wade through the saw-grass towards an island about 
quarter of a mile distant. Reached it, puffing and blowing with our 
exertions. Climbed a tree and looked about for the creek ; could dis- 
cover none, though a line of bushes S.E. of us seemed to point one out. 
Heard the report of one musket, then another, and soon a third. Was 
ordered by Capt. R. to return and prepare for a push along the coast in 
the direction of the firing. Glad to escape a damp arid tiresome march, 
turned about and reached the canoes about 9 A.M., and started down 
the creek, and to the S* & E* picked up our guide about three miles 
down, and turned back, pushing into all the bays and inlets to discover 
the creek. Capt. R. ordered me to follow up an inlet and examine it ; 
followed it out, pushing through fields of broad-leaved lilies and spatter- 
docks, and came into the Lake again about a mile to the S*. Made 
sail to return. Met Capt. Herndon with the Madisons near an “old 
cypress,” and was informed by him of the discovery of the creek, and 
that I was to go to the rendezvous and tale charge of the marines’ 
canoes, the marines being off on their march. Joined my boats about 
5 P.M. 

Thursday, M’ch 3.—Still camping in our canoes in the grass and 
weeds, no dry land neighborly. Read, smoked, and slept. At 11.30 
received orders to join the remainder of the scout, and bring the ma- 
rines’ boats along, men being sent me to man them. Got underway 
and stood up the Fish-Eating Creek to Fort Centre. The creek wind- 
ing and deep. Arrived at 1 P.M. and found all the canoes there. The 
large fire still to be seen N.N.W. of us. Sent a canoe and four men to 
the Island to wait the return of the marines. 

Friday, M’ch 4.—Pleasant, fresh breezes from S.E. Appointed 
Supt. of repairs, and ordered to fill up gaps and put the Fort 
(a cabbage-tree stockade) in a state of defence. Cut trees and stuck 
them up like the others. Went to the mouth of the creek, 6 miles 
west, and observed the Lat., 27° 04’ N. On my return found the ma- 
rines at the Fort, they having marched there. Sent for my boat. The 
coxswain on his return reported having found on the island several old 
houses, some pumpkins, and parts of half a dozen saddles, but no signs 
of recent habitation. 

Saturday, M’ch 5—Warm and pleasant. Left the Fort at day- 
light. Doct. Henderson with fifteen men and marines, and John 
Tigertail, sick, remaining behind. Proceeded up the creek with great 
difficulty, pushing {the canoes through the weeds, the creek for a space 
spreading out into a wide swamp. Saturday night remembered absent 
friends, 
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Sunday, M’ch 6.—After hauling the canoes over two troublesome 
places re-entered the creek,—a beautiful stream, clear, with a beautiful 
white sandy bottom. Pulled against the current to the S* and W*, 
Saw immense flocks of cranes, pink spoonbills, curlew, and wild tur- 
keys in plenty. Also, a large number of alligators killed; killed two 
small ones and cut off their tails for eating; caught a soft-shelled and 
a hard-shelled turtle and had them cooked for supper, with a fry of 
some little fish that foolishly jumped into one of the canoes. Our 
camping-ground the prettiest by far that we have had. Two veteran 
cypress stretched their scraggy arms over our camp, draped in moss to 
the very ground. The day was rendered harmonious by the warblings 
of multitudes of feathered choristers, and the night hideous with the 
splash of alligators, hooting of owls, and screamings of a variety of 
unquiet night-birds. 

Monday, M’ch 7.—Warm and pleasant. Left our beautiful camp 
at sunrise, pursuing the windings of the creek, which occasionally spread 
out to the appearance of quite a large river, but soon returns to narrow 
bounds. At 11 a.m. reached the head of the stream, which loses itself 
inaswamp. Dined and turned back. Permission to shoot was granted, 
and bang, bang, bang wént guns and pistols in every direction. At sun- 
down landed and pitched our tents under a cypress grove, and feasted 
sumptuously on wild turkey, broiled and fried curlew, plover, and 
teal, stewed crane, grecian ladies and fried fish, our spoils of the day. 
The Astor House could not have supplied such a dinner or such 
appetites. Invited Capts. Rodgers and Herndon to our feast, and 
illuminated our camp with three halves of spermaceti candles. Lat. 
27.05 N. 

Tuesday, M’ch 8.—Warm and pleasant; wind 8.E. Breakfasted 
off the remains of our “Tarkey,” as my coxswain called it, and un- 
derway at daylight. Passed both haulovers with little trouble, leaving 
one to the left and the other to the right. Dined in the canoes in the 
grass. Passed an extent of prairie which had been burnt over since we 
passed up, and in places yet burning, which accounts for the dense 
smoke seen yesterday. After dining hauled the canoes through a nar- 
row streamlet into a lily swamp; tracked them across it, and bothered 
about until after dark searching for the creek; finally struck it and 
reached Fort Center, where only three boats had as yet arrived. Gar- 
rison well. 

Wednesday, M’ch 9.—Pleasant and warm. The marines, canoes, 
and adjutants did not come in until this morning. Served out thirty 
days’ provisions to the men, and exercised them at Target-shooting. 
Discovered all hands were plaguey poor shots. 

Thursday, M’ch 10.—Warm and pleasant. At morning muster 
and inspection discovered that Silas Soule and Jas. Gamble had de- 
serted during the night, taking with them a musket, twelve cartridges, 
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a quantity of provisions, and a bag of clothing. At 9 a.m. left the 
Fort in the canoes and stood down the creek. Passed Mid. 8. C. 
Barney was left at the Fort with a garrison of twenty men, comprising 
all the sick, lame, and lazy. As we left the creek made sail and stood 
to the N°& E*. At 4.30 p.m. entered the Kissimmee river, and stood 
up it. At 5.30 camped on the left bank in our canoes. The ground 
swampy. ‘Transferred Mid. Benham to Capt. Herndon’s division tem- 
porarily, At night very much annoyed by the mosquitoes. Benham’s 
canoe swamped during the night and set him afloat in his bed, besides 
damaging all his provender. 

Friday, M’ch 11.—Weather good. Started sun half an hour high 
up river. Saw large flocks of green parroquets, and the prairie to the 
W‘on fire. The river rapid and deep, with banks or “ levees” thrown 
up by floods on each side, and crowned with willow and mangrove 
bushes. Marshy fields beyond this narrow belt of banking. Paddled 
along until sundown, and camped on the left-hand bank. Supper, a 
“grecian lady” stewed ; horrible cannibal that I am, found the “lady” 
a very good morsel. Mem. Grecian lady, a water-fowl, sometimes called 
“a water-turkey.” 

Saturday, M’ch 12.—Pleasant. Pulled up-stream against a strong 
current ; the banks continue marshy, with here and there a live-oak 
hummock, Passed beautiful magnolia-trees in full blossom. The pine 
barrens to-day approach both banks to within a quarter of a mile, and 
every minute the winding of the stream would appear to be leading us 
into them. At 11 stopped at a live-oak.hummock, formerly full of 
Indians. We landed the marines about a quarter of a mile down- 
stream to attack it in the rear, and pulled up cautiously with the re- 
mainder of the force; found it deserted, with no recent signs of habita- 
tion. Waited for the marines to come up; dined, and continued on up 
river. At 2 P.M. came to a pine-log stockade, one of the numerous 
posts held by the army in times gone by. The enclosure was choked 
with weeds, logs had fallen out, and those yet standing were partially 
burnt down. Continued our route until sundown, and camped in a 
beautiful live-oak hummock. Supper, catfish chowder and molasses 
candy. 

Sunday, M’ch 13.—During the morning a dense fog settled over 
the country and debarred progress. At 10 a.M., cleared off pleasant. 
Paddled all day against an increasing rapid current. The banks of the 
river lined with marshy weeds and tall canebrakes, with here and there 
a live-oak hummock draped with moss. Passed several old encamp- 
ments. At 8 P.M. camped in the tall and rank grass under venerable 
live oaks and maples. Supper, a stew made of three fledgling herons, 
purloined by our doctor from a nest. 

Monday, M’ch 14.—Warm and pleasant. Commenced our route 
with the sun, Country much the same as yesterday, but the man- 
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groves and willows seen more abundant. Saw immense flocks of curlew 
flying in two irregular columns, each apparently miles in length. Even- 
ing a very heavy rain, which continued at intervals all night. Camped 
in a maple grove. Hauled over several places during the day where 
the bottom had fallen out, or, as one of our men remarked, where the 
grass was made before the land. Our men dragged the canoes of the 
whole command over grass and roots that choked the river in places 
where a fifteen-foot pole (the canoe’s sprit) failed to touch bottom. 

Tuesday, M’ch 15.—Cool and cloudy, wind N.E.; at 9 a.m. landed 
and examined a live-oak hummock where Indians had been dressing 
deer-skins not more than two weeks back. At 9.30 landed at another 
hummock where was a large mound, out of which Fanny, the Indian 
wife of our Guide, assured us she had seen money, breastplates, and 
beads dug. Set the men to work with their paddles, promising them 
good current money for all they found in the mound; excavated quite 
a trench, but found nothing but a few bones and blue glass beads, 
At 10.30 landed on another hummock at the end of a pine barren, 
and found recent traces of a large encampment, with horse- and cow- 
tracks, &c. The guide killed a large raccoon. Halted half an hour 
and continued on up the river, which is bounded chiefly by willows and 
tall rushes; tide and wind in our teeth and hard to combat. At 8 P.M. 
halted the canoes in the grass and camped in them, there being no solid 
camping-place to be found. The river coquetted with us all the after- 
noon, leading nearly up to the hummock and then branching off again. 
No fires allowed, consequently no coffee. 

Wednesday, M’ch 16.—A cool morning, but clear and pleasant. Up 
and away with the sun. At 10 A.M. camped in a live-oak hummock, 
where was once an Indian village; feasted on blackberries. One of 
our men killed a large rattlesnake with eight rattles; he was skinned, 
cooked, and eaten; I partook of a bit, just to be able to say I had eaten 
rattlesnake ; found the meat very good indeed, and would have enjoyed 
a larger portion, but as it was the men’s titbit, did not like to deprive 
them of it. At midnight we got underway and proceeded to an island 
on a lake, hoping to discover something to repay us for our night’s 
work, as it once was a famous resort for the Indians. We reached the 
island at 2 A.M., and sent off two scouting-parties to surprise the enemy. 
At 3 A.M. the scouts returned without making any wonderful discovery. 
They found old encampments abundant. Punished W”. Harding with 
twenty-four lashes by Capt. Rodgers’s order for quarrelling, and Antonio 
Cruize with six for laziness on my own responsibility. 

Thursday, M’ch 17.—Pleasant. At daylight discovered on the op- 
posite shore of the Lake something resembling two canoes; shoved out 
our canoes and gave chase. The canoes proved phantoms, the erection 
of the lively imagination of a boatswain’s mate of the “ Madison.” 
Returned to the island, and camped for the day on the shore of the Lake 
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neighboring it. Lt. Tansall with twenty-four men explored the island, 
and returned at 8 p.m. with an Indian’s knife and skull, which he had 
found in a grave. The island is called by the Indians In-to-ke-tala, or 
Deer-Driving. 

Friday, M’ch 18.—FEasterly wind and foggy morning. At 8 A.M. 
crossed the Lake to its eastern shore. At 10 A.M. reached the marsh 
bordering the edge of the Lake and hauled the canoes into the grass. 
Started on a march with six of my own command and twelve marines. 
Marched across a fine grass prairie for a couple of miles as we judged, 
and examined four live-oak hummocks. On all four discovered traces 
of old encampments, and through one the appearance of a wagon-trail ; 
no recent signs. Started a bear and gave him chase, but Mr. Bruin 
ran too fast for us (not being permitted to fire at him) and lodged in a 
palmetto scrub three or four hundred yards off. Surrounded and closed 
in upon it with the men and endeavored to beat him up, but our shaggy- 
coated gent managed to elope unseen. Got back to the canoes about 
one P.M. Camped in the grass at sundown. Punished Meade by Capt. 
R.’s order for making a fire without permission. Lat., noon, 27° 51’ N. 

Saturday, M’ch 19.—Pleasant; underway at sunrise; pulled or 
paddled around the bend in the Lake, and entered the Kissimmee on its 
N.W. shore at 9 A.M. Paddled two hours more. The pine barrens 
shaking hands with the banks of the river. Came up with the remains 
of a large stockade (Fort Gardner) in a live-oak hummock and mostly 
burnt down. At noon the creek spread out into another Lake, sur- 
rounded by piney woods and live-oak hummocks; dined under the 
shadow of one of the latter, and resumed our route across the Lake. 
At 4 p.m. entered the grass on the opposite shore in search of the river. 
At 4.30 hauled up the canoes and camped in the pine barren. Went 
with ten men to the W* on a scout in search of the stream. Benham 
sent on a similar scout to the East*. Returned to our camp at sun- 
down, having marched about four miles, over pine barrens and through 
swamps up to our waists in water, but no stream. Benham was for- 
tunate enough to find the object of our search. During the evening a 
lone “ chuck-a-will’s widow” informed me many times and very dis- 
tinctly whose relict she was, and a saucy owl was very impertinent with 
his “ who-who-who are you?” Started two beautiful spotted fawns on 
my march. Read for light reading and to pass the hours the Books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Job ! 

Sunday, M’ch 20.—Thirty-six days out. Started at 6 a.m. through 
the grass in search of Benham’s stream; entered, pulled a few miles, 
crossed another small Lake, and entered the stream once more from its 
N.E. extremity. The stream winding, narrow, and rapid. Dined under 
a moss-drooping cypress. Afternoon: stream winding through tangled 
bushes, interlaced from either bank; cut our way through with our 
Roman swords and axes. At 4 P.M. reachel the outlet of Lake To- 

Vo. VIII.—No. 4. 24 
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hopeteliga ; found there fresh moccasin tracks and roots newly dug, the 
ground still freshly turned as if hastily abandoned ; pieces of orange- 
peel were strewed about. A short distance down-stream we passed an 
Indian hut and pumpkin-field. The moccasin tracks appeared those of 
a man, wife, and child,—a little child had evidently been playing with 
the sand. Saw horse-tracks up the beach, and found several old houses, 
Hauled into the shore by advice of our guide in the outlet, and main- 
tained perfect silence. At 4.30 saw a fire kindled on the opposite shore 
of the Lake, took its bearings, and after dark put out upon the Lake 
and stole cautiously up towards the fire, in the vain hope of capturing 
Indians. Landed the marines and marched them through the prairies 
to the fire; pulled ahead with the canoes and waited for their coming 
up, prepared to assist them on hearing any firing. At 12 midnight re- 
embarked the marines and continued our course around the Lake until 
3 A.M., when we hauled in shore and camped in the canoes, tired out 
with our night’s work and bound to sleep sound for the few hours 
allowed us to. Li 

Monday, M’ch 21.—Warm and pleasant. At 10 A.M. got underway 
and pulled to an island in the centre of the Lake and camped. The 
Madisons separated and camped at an island two miles distant. Our 
camping-place was quite a sizeable island, having the ribs and remains 
of two Indian villages, with corn-fields and watermelon-patches, and 
tobacco growing, and a number of bitter and sour orange-trees in full 
fruit; filled our boats with the latter. At sundown the Madisons 
joined us, and at 10 P.M. we got underway and stood over to the shore, 
and finished the circumnavigation of the Lake at 2p.m. Camped 
again at the outlet. 

Tuesday, M’ch 22.—In camp all day at the outlet of Lake Toho- 
peteliga. Did up a quantity of sleep to make amends for last night’s 
unrest. Caught a quantity of catfish, and had them served up both 
fried and stewed. Allowed the men to bathe. 

Wednesday, M’ch 23.—Cloudy morning, afternoon clear and pleas- 
aut. At sunrise started to circumnavigate the Lake. Capt. R. and 
my division with the marines going around to the right. Capt. Hern- 
don with the Madisons to the left. Lat. at noon 28.11 N., one hun- 
dred and fifty-one miles north of Fort Dallas, at the mouth of the 
Miami, whence we started. At 4 P.M. our divisions were reunited op- 
posite the island where we camped two days back, and we made sail 
in company to cross the Lake. Reached the outlet a few minutes 
after dark and camped. Dined at a live-oak hummogk, where we 
found an old saddle (probably the saddle of some express-rider) and 
the remains of two oxen. Robbed the birds’ nests as we paddled along 
of sixteen young cranes. Each of the canoes equally well supplied. 
Capt. Herndon in his journey saw the remains of another Indian village. 
Our supper, a stew, broil, and fry, as usual of late. 
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Thursday, M’ch 24.—Left the outlet of Lake Tohopeteliga to re- 
turn down the Kissimmee. Morning overcast with premonitory symp- 
toms of rain. Noon pleasant and hot; dined where we dined on the 
19th. Camped on the 8.W. shore of Lake Intokeetalah, near Fanny’s 
island; a fine, dry sand beach. Killed a small] rattlesnake which crawled 
up to our fire. Our supper, fried fish and fried hard-tack. The sunset 
very beautiful, dark-purple clouds piled up and tinged with gold. 
The sun’s lower disk, just before it reached the horizon, appeared below 
the lower edge of a large dark cloud, and shot up its brilliant rays far 
above it; the ruddy sky beneath, and the dark pines reflected in the 
placid Lake, and a light fleecy cloud soaring above all, invested by 
our fancies with the shape of our eagle emblem, completed a beautiful 
scene, 

Friday, M’ch 25.—Underway at sunrise. The morning air de- 
liciously fragrant. Camped at early sundown in one of the live-oak 
hummocks which we passed on the 14th. All hands permitted to 
bathe. Supper, bird-stew as usual. Killed a rattlesnake with four 
rattles. 

Saturday, M’ch 26.—Pleasant. Started sun half an hour high. 
Passed most of the bad places going up. The current takes us along 
full two days’ journey in one. Robbed the nests of over thirty young 
birds, and had a famous stew of cranes’ livers. Camped under bushes 
on the right-hand bank. Our camp surrounded by beautiful and 
fragrant flowers. Found a snake-cast on top of a tree; it was over six 
feet in length. Landed at the Indian mound, and resumed our dig- 
gings. Found a few glass beads and abundance of human bones, but 
none of the needful. 

Sunday, M’ch 27.—Morning slightly overcast. Underway, sun 
an hour high. Dined at the old Fort, where we killed a rattlesnake 
as large around as my arm and five feet long; it had twelve rattles. 
The guide said, “big enough to kill a deer instantly.” My division 
captured forty cranes and water-turkeys, and three young alligators. 
Supper as usual. Camped under moss-hung maples. 

Monday, M’ch 28.—Pleasant. Underway at sunrise. At 1 P.M. 
entered Lake Okeechobee, having been eighteen days on the river and 
lakes. Dined in the grass along shore. Made sail to a stiff breeze, and 
from being the rearmost boat passed ahead and reached Fort Center 
before sundown, where but four of the canoes arrived before me. The 
others had to camp on the Lake. All well at the garrison, with plenty 
to eat. Supped on venison-steak and salmon “ kipper.” 

Tuesday, M’ch 29.—Pleasant. The rest of the canoes arrived about 
9 a.M. Exercised the men at Target-shooting; no good shots. Ben- 
ham went with the guide on a shooting excursion, and set fire to the 
prairie with flint and steel. To-night it is burning for miles around; 
a grand spectacle. During our absence from the Fort, the guide’s 
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Indian wife, Fanny, went into the woods and gave birth to a still-born 
infant ; buried it herself and returned to camp, and resumed her usual 
duties. 

Wednesday, M’ch 30.—Pleasant; evening cool. Benham and 
Taylor are to remain at Fort Center with the provisions until sent for, 
and keep garrison with twenty men. Glad it is not me,—want my 
letters. The prairie still on fire. Was much edified with Fanny’s 
Indian method of preparing deer-skins for moccasins with a stick, 

Thursday, M’ch 31.—Left Fort Center at sunrise to return, leav- 
ing behind Taylor, Benham, twelve marines, and eight sailors. Pro- 
visioned our canoes for twenty days. Made sail on the Lake; explored 
a bay at its N.W. angle, and Live-Oak Creek, so called. Camped 
under the cypress. Mosquitoes thick, and no sleeping for them. 
Willis, one of my men, very sick ; had my tent pitched for his accom- 
modation and did without. The Lake very rough. 

Friday, Ap’l 1.—Underway at sunrise. Heavy showers of rain 
and wind, and S. Easterly weather. Examined four creeks, and 
reached Fort Dulany at 4 p.m. Hauled up the canoes high and dry 
and camped in them. To-morrow we are to try the Everglades again. 
Bathed in the Okeechobee for the last time I hope. One of my men 
made me a cigar of some chewing tobacco, which I smoked with a 
gusto. 

Saturday, April 2.—Thick and cloudy morning. Heavy rain 
during the day. Launched our canoes through the cypress, and com- 
menced dragging them along. At 4 hauled in to a pine barren and 
camped. A wet night. Killed another rattlesnake. 

Sunday, Ap’l 3.—Morning cloudy ; day April-like. Dragged our 
canoes the whole day through mud, water, and saw-grass. John 
Tigertail, the guide, off shooting. Lost the trail about noon, and frit- 
tered away the whole afternoon finding it. Camped in the canoes in 
the grass, about four miles from our last night’s camp, and near the 
northern part of the Alpatioka Swamp, the favorite resort of Sam Jones 
and Bill Bowlegs. 

Monday, Ap’l 4.—Pleasant. Killed two moccasin snakes, Our 
guide shot two Everglade hens. Saw two deer. They stood gazing 
at.us some time, and then loped off, stopping to gaze and wonder 
who we were. My Division captured twenty blue cranes, almost full 
grown, one hard-shell turtle, one terrapin, and a small alligator. Lots 
of grub for all hands. Lat. at noon 26° 52’ N. Our course about 
S.E. Sawa large smoke in the cypress bearing East. Dragged thie 
eanoes along by main force all day. Camped in the canoes at sun- 
down. 

Tuesday, Ap’l 5,—Pleasant. Underway at sunrise. Dragged the 
canoes, and in several places with fifteen men to each canoe, officers 
assisting. Captured a boat-load of cranes and other young birds. 
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Lat. obs* 26.46. Camped in the canoes in the grass. Killed a large 
black moccasin snake. Supper, turtle-stew. 

Wednesday, Ap’l 6.—Pleasant morning. Underway at 6.30 A.M. 
to S.E., dragging the boats. Clumps of bushes abundant in place of 
the naked prairie. At noon shipped my rudder, and we commenced 
paddling for the first time since leaving the Okeechobee, pushing, 
dragging, and paddling by turns all day. At sundown camped with 
Tansall’s two boats around a small clump of bushes and dry land. 
Madisons and Capt. H. camping around a similar one. Supper, fried 
bread, fish, and crane’s eggs, and stewed crane. 

Thursday, Ap’l 7.—Underway with the sun. Course S. Easterly all 
day. Country plentifully sprinkled with bushes. Passed several large 
“ Keys,” crowded with white cranes, their nests and eggs. Pushed or 
paddled ahead as occasion required. Several trout jumped into our 
canoes, and were transferred to our frying-pans,—foolish fish. Speared 
several large alligator-gars. amped in our canoes around bushes at 
sundown. Night showery; anything but pleasant; wet blankets and 
their surroundings. 

Friday, Ap’l 8.—Paddled all day; course about S.E. Captured 
forty white cranes, and might have taken a thousand had I wanted, 
and hats full of eggs; also a dozen water-turkeys and some fish. The 
Cypress in sight, extending from N.E. toS.W. Camped in the Cy- 
press; sun an hour high; slept in my canoe. 

Saturday, Ap’l 9.—Pleasant. Pulling and dragging alternately the 
canoes along the edge of the cypress swamp. Water extremely low. 
At 10 a.m. lost Tansall and his division, and at early sundown camped 
in the young cypress. Saw a smoke about four miles west of us; prob- 
ably our lost boats. 

Sunday, Ap’l 10.—Pleasant. Underway at sunrise, dragging the 
canoes over dry land and saw-grass, at times using “all hands” to a 
single canoe. Tansall’s canoes came up about 8 a.M., after being lost 
all night. At 12 entered the creek which forms the source of “ New 
River.” Dined. Passed down the north branch, and at 4 P.M. camped 
at Fort Lauderdale for the night. 

Monday, Ap’! 11.—Left Fort Lauderdale at 8. Passed over the 
bar at the entrance of New River without damage, and stood along the 
coast under sail twenty-five miles. Passed outside Bear’s Cut and in- 
side Key Biscayne, and arrived on board the Brig early in the after- 
noon. Glad to get back and to receive letters and news from home. 
My boat the first to get alongside; most of the canoes grounded and 
had to wait the rising of the waters. Thus ended our expedition of fifty- 
eight days in canoes after Sam Jones, during which Lt. Rodgers says 
in his official report we had “ less rest, fewer luxuries, and harder work 
than fall to the lot of that estimable class of citizens who dig our 
canals.” 
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Tuesday, Ap’l 12.—Got underway, ran down the reef, and anchored 
at Indian Key. Lat. Key Biscayne 25.41 N. 

On the 16th of April I find noted in my diary, “On the sick-list, 
foot badly inflamed and legs ulcerated; poisoned by the saw grass of 
the Everglades and exposure to the mud, through which we dragged 
our canoes, and the effects of the sun.” “ April 20, moved on shore at 
Indian Key to the officers’ quarters for medical attendance.” I will 
here state that the doctors at one time thought that the amputation of 
both limbs would become necessary, and it was more than two years 
before all the sores were healed, and for years after I felt the effects of 
these sixty days in a dug-out canoe in Florida. , 


This expedition into the Everglades was the last in which I par- 
ticipated. I had been on others of shorter duration previously. On the 
11th of May Captain Rodgers left on another scout, taking his first lieu- 
tenant, Johnston Blakely Carter, with him, leaving me in command of 
the brig during his absence. The expedition returned on the 17th. On 
the 4th of June the schooners “ Wave” and “ Flirt” arrived from Ha- 
vana, bringing us news that the President of the United States had 
proclaimed the ‘ Florida War” at an end. On the 9th of July Mc- 
Laughlin’s “ Mosquito Fleet,” consisting of the “ Flirt” (flag), “ Madi- 
son,” “Jefferson,” and “Van Buren,” sailed for Norfolk, Virginia, 
leaving the schooners “ Phenix,” Acting Lieutenant Commanding C. 


R. P. Rodgers, and “ Wave,” Acting Lieutenant Commanding J. C. 
Henry, to follow, after settling all outstanding matters. 

Previous to the departure of the squadron the following General 
Order was read to the officers and crews: 


‘‘GENERAL ORDER. 


‘The commendation and appreciation of the services of the Florida Squadron 
embodied in the annexed extract from the official communication of Col. Worth to 
the adjutant-general of the army is of so exalted a character, when the source in 
which it emanated is considered, that the commanding officer cannot withhold it 
from the officers he has commanded. 


‘““¢Orpar Keys, June 20, 1842. 


““<T trust I may be permitted cn this occasion to express my respectful and 
grateful sense of the cordial and efficient co-operation rendered on all occasions and 
under all circumstances from Captain McLaughlin and the gallant and accomplished 
officers, who have ever aimed at rivaling the zeal and devotion of their admirable 
commander, and I feel assured that the general-in-chief will learn with gratification 
that the utmost cordiality and confidence has prevailed between both branches of 
the common service, whether united on the land or on the water. I am most happy 
on this occasion to express my personal obligations. 


‘“¢ Very Respectfully, 
‘“¢¢ Your obedient Serv't, 
(Signed) “¢Ww.J. Wortn, 
“« ¢Col. Commanding. 
‘«¢To the Adjutant-General U.S. Army, Washington, D. C.’ 
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“To Lt.-Com’dg Joun RopaGErs, 
‘‘Com’g U. 8. Brig ‘ Jefferson,’ 
‘‘Tndian Key. “July 2, 1842. 
‘¢Srr,—In compliance with the request of Col. Worth, I have the pleasure to 
communicate to you, for your information and that of your officers and men, the 
annexed extract from his letter of June 21, 1842. 


“ Respectfully, 
“Joun T. McLAvGHLIN. 


‘¢¢ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF FLoRIDA, 
‘““¢Crpar Keys, June 21, 1842. 


““¢On parting with your young and accomplished comrades, I beg you to con- 
vey and make acceptable to them the high professional and personal respect I have 
the honor to entertain for each. The commendation of an old soldier can do no 
harm, and it is for me only to regret the humbleness which gives no warrant for a 
more decided expression of all that is due to their gallant and uncalculating devo- 
tion in a service as painful as thankless. May God protect you and your country 


promote you is the sincere prayer of 
‘¢¢ Most Truly Your Friend, 


“¢Wmn. J. WorrTa. 


“<« Capt. McLAUGHLIN, 
“* Com’dg, &., 
‘¢¢ Naval Forces, Coast of Florida.’ ”’ 


The night after leaving for the North, when off Cape Canaveral 
the “ Jefferson” was struck by a heavy squall from the westward, 
which carried away the foretop-mast in the cap, and also under the eyes 
of the topmast rigging, the maintop-mast at the same moment going 
with it a few feet above the lower cap. All hands were at once called 
to “clear wreck.” The “ Madison,” Lieutenant Commanding Hern- 
don, seeing our disabled condition and thinking we had been struck by 
lightning, bore down within hail to our assistance. Being near-sighted, 
he misjudged the distance, and ran into our starboard waist, carrying 
away the main-chains, waist-boat, hammock-rail, and wheel, and crush- 
ing in our bulwarks down to the water-ways, and, as afterwards ascer- 
tained at Norfolk, breaking twelve frame timbers. The “ Madison’s” 
bowsprit was carried away by the collision. We fired a gun as a sig- 
nal of distress to the “ Flirt,” and employed the remainder of the night 
in clearing away the wreck and getting sail on the ship. The night 
was Egyptian in its darkness, which was enlivened with sheets of 
ragged pink lightning. The squall must have been limited in extent, 
as none of the other vessels in company were at all injured by it. 
Without further mishap or adventure the squadron anchored in 
Hampton Roads on the 18th of July, 1842. 

When we were dismasted off Cape Canaveral I was below and on 
the sick-list from the effects of my recent canoe expedition, but when 
I heard the collision with the “‘ Madison” I scrambled on deck, but was 
immediately sent into the cabin by Lieutenant Rodgers, who told me 
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I could only be injured and of no use where I was. Very soon he 
came down into the cabin, bringing with him the deck time-piece, which 
had been knocked into a cocked hat, so to speak, by the collision. Cool as 
he ever was in time of danger, and without the least sign of excitement, 
he commenced putting the clock together, and, turning to me, said, hu- 
morously, “ Preble, I don’t mind being dismasted, for that may happen to 
every one who goes to sea, but to be kicked in the stern by my friend 
afterwards is too bad.” No doubt the collision was caused by Lieuten- 
ant Herndon being near-sighted, and thinking the vessel had way on 
when she had not. His intent was good, but the result was disastrous 
to both vessels. 
Geo. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear- Admiral U.S.N. 





A COMPARISON OF OUR SYSTEM OF AR- 
TILLERY ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN. 
ISTRATION WITH THOSE OF FOREIGN 
ARMIES. 


VI. 
ARTILLERY SCHOOLS. 


TuHE artillery schools of Europe, as a rule, are united with those of the 
engineers, and therein is laid the foundation of the official and social 
intimacy and friendship which characterize, universally, the association 
and service of these arms. In this country they are as widely separated 
as possible, and no effort is made to bring them together. In England 
the Royal Academy is an artillery and engineer cadet school, which is 
supplemented by the course at Shoeburyness and the Woolwich Arsenal, 
and, for those who so elect, the department of artillery studies, In 
England the old idea of fitness did not favor an advanced course of 
study for artillery officers. An officer who could ride straight across 
country, and who could tell the difference between sulphur and salt- 
petre, was considered sufficiently qualified for the service. 

The impetus given military education in England by raising the 
standard of admission to the cadet schools, and the establishment of the 
departments of artillery and engineer studies at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, and of the staff college, has produced a change of opinion, and 
now, although some of the older officers still sneer at the movement, 
the most distinguished military men support it, and are doing every- 
thing in their power to stimulate it ; and officers who win honors at the 
staff college and in the department of artillery studies, Woolwich, are 
never overlooked when selections are made for positions of trust and 
distinction. On the contrary, they are eagerly sought for, and, like most 
men who are bettering themselves by honorable means, can well afford 
to laugh at those who are not because of a blind conservatism. Some- 
thing of this character has prevailed among certain of the officers of 
our army, and still does prevail, and officers have been known to sneer 
at the artillery school, Fort Monroe, who were not able to master the 
course of study after they entered there. Although there are many 
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points of resemblance, there does not seem to be much uniformity in 
respect to the method of managing the artillery school of Europe, for 
in some the course is equally divided between the practical and theo- 
retical duties, in others the theoretical are given the preponderance, the 
practical duties being taught in the regiments and schools of practice. 
The rule seems to be for all the pupils to pursue the same course up to 
a point where the special nature of the service renders it advisable that 
they should separate when they follow studies applicable to the arm to 
which they belong. 

In Italy, France, and Germany artillery officers are on probation 
until they have finished the course at the United Artillery and Engineer 
Academies; in England until they have completed the course at Shoe- 
buryness and Woolwich. In England, Austria, and Russia there are 
higher courses of instruction, which may be pursued or not. In all the 
schools where theory is taught, however, the training is special, and in- 
tended to prepare the pupils for the special duties of the artillery, and 
consequently a great deal of time is devoted to laboratory work (chem- 
istry and physics), to.drawing, and those branches of mathematics bear- 
ing directly on the subjects likely to come under discussion. It is 
seldom one meets an artillery officer in Europe who is not thoroughly 
instructed in graphics, and this accomplishment is of the very greatest 
professional advantage, as may be supposed. ‘The organization and 
employment of foreign artillery, and its use in battles and sieges, is an 
important subject of study, to which much time is devoted. People are 
astonished at the want of harmony among our officers in regard to the 
organization and administration of the army. There is no occasion for 
surprise, for our officers are not thoroughly instructed in these branches 
at West Point or elsewhere, and very few take the trouble to investigate 
for themselves. The general truths of army organization and admin- 
istration which stand fast as great principles for the guidance of all 
civilized nations, apart from the question of raising and maintaining 
armies, can be learned, and their application should be familiar to every 
officer of ten years’ service. Had they been thoroughly and philosophi- 
cally discussed and understood by the army, and properly applied to 
our military system, plans of reorganization would have been fewer, 
and Congress would listen to the army with more deference before 
making radical changes, and our artillery might be on a better basis 
than it now is. 

The periodical visits to the technical establishments and to other 
large manufactories (to which reference has been made), and the plans 
for the attack and defense of the fortresses of the country prepared by 
the pupils, together with the practical application of all theories, as far 
as possible, are features of instruction common to foreign artillery 
schools, and well worthy of imitation. Thus it would be of vast prac- 
tical benefit to the officers of our artillery school were they taken to 
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visit. Springfield armory, the cannon foundry at South Boston, and 
other large manufactories, and were they also to elaborate a complete 
plan of artillery attack of all our large forts, and a system of defense 
based on that; finally, the use of range-finders for forts, firing at 
mobile targets, and the service of torpedoes. With but few, if any, 
exceptions, the course of study at Fort Monroe apparently covers 
nearly, if not quite all the theoretical and practical exercise of the foot 
artillery. 

It seems almost certain that in the event of war the torpedo service 
will in this country, as in Europe, fall to the artillery, unless the strength 
of the engineers is largely increased, and it is difficult to understand 
why our artillery officers are not instructed in this very important and 
delicate work, which cannot be learned in a day, and upon which so 
much is sure to depend. To start the movement a suitable number of 
artillery officers, captains, and lieutenants might be sent to the engineer 
school at Willet’s Point during the summer to learn the mechanism and 
use of the torpedoes, and the system of offense and defense for which 
they are designed, these officers becoming instructors in turn. Or else 
an engineer officer should be sent to Fort Monroe. Our artillery 
school has been of very great service to the artillery, and promises to 
equal and surpass any other school of the kind in the world. It has 
had a sharp struggle for existence, and at one time had few friends. 
A new era has commenced for it, however, and every officer who has 
the least pride in the artillery should give his whole support to an in- 
stitution which is certain to increase the efficiency and prestige of the 
artillery. Congress has given it public acknowledgment by a small 
appropriation, which it is hoped may be increased and made regular, 
and it will not be long ere this school, which has had but a lukewarm 
support at best, will be reckoned among the military institutions of the 
country. Officers who distinguish themselves there should be publicly 
and specially commended to the President, and those who fail after a 
second trial, in justice to those who pass through, should not stay in the 
artillery. Either there should be no tests at all, or else the established 
tests should be made respectable by imposing a suitable penalty on those 
who do not undergo them successfully. 


VII. 
A LIGHT ARTILLERY SCHOOL. 


The “instruction batteries” of Italy, Germany, and Russia have 
their counterpart in our light batteries, but still they are not altogether 
alike (as will be seen by referring to the account already given, and by 
examining the réle of our mounted batteries). The facilities enjoyed 
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by European artillery in the large number of mounted batteries assem- 
bled together render anything like a light artillery school for purposes 
of general instruction unnecessary, and, therefore, as the foreign in- 
struction batteries are formed, their object is special and limited. Thus 
in Italy they are maintained for the purpose of instructing non-com- 
missioned officers, and in Germany and Russia as batteries modéle. 
The duties of field-artillery in brigades and larger commands, and the 
elaboration of the principles of command, administration, and grand 
tactics, are taught at the special artillery schools in the regiments, where 
the batteries are grouped so as to make this possible. 

In our army these branches of instruction are very much neglected, 
because we have no facilities, and it is remarkable that subjects of so 
much importance should receive so little attention. We shall require 
a most intelligent and thoroughly instructed class of soldiers for the 
service of the light artillery of the next war. 

It will require great judgment, coolness, and skill to manage bat- 
teries under the terrible fire to which they will be exposed, and to make 
their co-operation with other troops what it should be. Mistakes, if 
not fatal, will be very hazardous, and no safeguard will prove so val- 
uable as experience.* 

It was no doubt to provide this experience that a light artillery 
school was established by General Sherman at Fort Riley in 1869. It 
consisted of one field-officer and five mounted batteries. 

For reasons which are not generally understood this command was 
discontinued in 1871, and the batteries ordered to the different regi- 
mental headquarters. Opinions have differed on this subject, but it is 
believed that the majority of the artillery officers are united in favor of 
a light artillery school, and feel that it should be put in operation at 
once. Probably such a school would attain its maximum of usefulness 
and efficiency were it established at some point where there would be 
the least liability to detached service, or to interruptions to out-of-door 
exercises on account of the weather. The course of instruction at the 
light artillery school ought to cover the organization, material, tactics, 
and employment of all foreign field artillery, the anatomy and physi- 
ology and pathology of the horse, his shoeing, breaking, and training, 
the subject of harness, draught, ete. This with suitable marches, drills, 
target practice, reconnoissances, and the study of the employment of 
artillery in battles would make the course a very profitable one, and 
necessitate constant application and hard study, which is what we need. 
A light artillery school is necessary for the same reason that we require 


* During the battles of August 14, 16, and 18, 1870, the German artillery lost 
128 officers, 1889 enlisted men, and 2602 horses killed and wounded. The batteries 
expended 54,333 rounds of ammunition. ‘Those of the Eighth Army Corps, en- 
gaged to the east of Gravelotte, in some instances lost all of their officers, three- 
fourths of the men, and more than their complement of horses.” 
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a foot artillery school, because the batteries of artillery are so small 
and so scattered, and the exigencies of the service in garrison so great 
that our officers and men have no experience in managing more than a 
single battery, and are unable to carry out the instruction and promote 
the investigations so easily attained in a larger command. 

Nothing is more important to our officers and men than the service 
of several light batteries together, and at such a school as is here pro- 
posed every question of command, service, and administration, both in 
peace and as suited to a state of war, would find their proper solution. 
In fact, here would be established the model artillery brigade of the - 
future, every detail of which would be worked out, so that when we 
are called on to take the field our officers would enter on their duties 
with the alacrity and confidence which nothing but experience and 
training can give. 


J. P. SANGER, 
Captain 1st Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 211.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ARRIVAL OF THE “.GINGERBREAD”—INTRODUCTION TO THE COMMO- 
DORE AND HIS COOK, TO SAY NOTHING OF A LITTLE BLACK 
PIG—DISMAY AND CONFUSION ON BOARD. 


On the morning following the scene I described as having occurred on 
shore, the United States sloop-of-war “ Gingerbread,” bearing the broad 
pennon of Commodore Blowhard, came into port, and much to our 


regret we were informed that the commodore intended transferring his 
flag to our frigate. I say much to our regret, though I myself had no 
particular regret on the subject, being rather elated at the idea of serving 
in the flag-ship; and being full of youthful aspirations, I flattered my- 
self that I might be promoted to the rank of commodore’s aide. 

Our little captain was in a great flutter at the idea of not being any 
longer “sole monarch of her peopled deck,” and was overheard to say 
that it was “ blasted bad luck,” and he wished the commodore to the 
devil. Such an ebullition from an ordiuary frail mortal might have 
passed without comment ; but, coming from so renowned a pillar of the 
church, why—well, such things do happen. 

The captain had fondly hoped that old Blowhard was cruising up 
the Archipelago in search of pirates, as it was rumored that the Greeks 
were making rather free with Uncle Sam’s merchant ships, in return 
for the sympathy thrown away on their distressed nation by philan- 
thropic Americans; and when the report was made to him that an 
American sloop-of-war was standing in to the Bay of Gibraltar, with 
the blue swallow-tail at the main, he popped off his chair as if a bomb- 
shell had burst under him,—three hops, a skip, and a jump brought 
him up the ladder and landed him safe upon the poop with a formid- 
able-looking telescope under his arm, and a face sour enough to spoil a 
whole dairy. 
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Reconnoitring the advancing vessel closely, he put down the glass, 
saying, “ Tut, nonsense, Mr. Teazer; how can you make such foolish 
reports to me? That is no sloop-of-war, sir; it is only a merchant 


ship.” 

“T only know what Binnacle, the signal quartermaster, reported to 
me,” replied Mr. Teazer (looking very fierce at the same time). “ You 
have said yourself a dozen times, sir, that he had the best eyes in the 
ship.” 

“Do you say that is the broad pennon, you d—d old fool (the 
Lord forgive me), as I used to say, Binnacle?” exclaimed the captain. 
“Look again, you old loggerhead.” 

Old Binnacle took the glass, touched his hat with an air of injured 
innocence, and then made a long and faithful survey of the approach- 
ing ship. 

“Well, pumpkin-head, what do you see?” said the captain. 

“T sees, sir,” he replied, “a Yankee cravat comin’ inter port, and 
I knows her to be the ‘Gingerbread,’ ’cause as how the ‘ Gingerbread’ 
is the only cravat in service as carries four Pisen guns in her waist. I 
sees,” he continued, “a blue swallow-tailed flag at the main, and I sees 
as how she has got a list to windward, and by that sign I knows that 
Commodore Blowhard is on board, cause he allers has the lee guns run 
in, and the crew sittin’ to wind’ard, each man with a thirty-two-pound 
shot in his fist to keep the ship from capsizing ; moreover, I knows her 
by——” 

“Silence, you infernal old fool!” cried out the captain in a rage ; 
“don’t dare to talk such nonsense tome! Your eyes are no better than 
two burnt holes in a blanket. I have half a mind to break this glass 
over your head.” 

“Well, Captain Marvellous,” said Ben, with the most imperturb- 
able gravity, “if it will do you any good, sir, you can break my head 
with your glass, if you like; but if that ere ship a-comin’ in ain’t a 
’Merican cravat, with four Pisen guns in her waist, then I ain’t fit to 
be signal quartermaster.” 

“ Another word out of your stupid mouth,” said the captain, almost 
boiling over with passion, “and Ill break this glass over your old num- 
skull.” 

“Well, Captain Marvellous, as I said before, you are at liberty to 
do as you please with that glass of yourn; but I honly has to say that 
that ere ’Merican cravat, with four Pisen guns in her waist, are a-hoist- 
in’ her number at the fore,—and if these old peepers ain’t mistaken, 
there goes a signal, 131, at the mizzen, which means, in the ’Merican 
navy, to send a boat to that ere ’Merican cravat.” 

There was no longer any cause for disputing about the matter, for 
there, sure enough, was the signal displayed, and the captain, in a most 
unhappy frame of mind, ordered the answering flag to be run up. 
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“Tt is well for your head, Mr. Binnacle, that she turned out to be 
what you said she was, though you guessed at it by mere accident,” said 
the captain; “had she been anything else I would have broken my 
glass over your skull, as sure as you are signal quartermaster.” And 
with that he descended into the cabin, giving the messenger-boy a kick 
as he passed along. 

Old Ben turned around and winked at the midshipmen on the 
poop, as much as to say, “I knows a ’Merican cravat, and can see four 
Pisen guns in her waist as well as any one.” 

“ Ben,” said one of the middies, “I wonder you were not afraid of 
‘bullyragging’ the captain so; I expected every minute to see him smash 
his glass over your head.” 

Ben gave a hearty chuckle at so absurd an idea. “ Why, Lord 
bless you, young gentleman,” he replied, “don’t you suppose old Bin- 
nacle knows a buzzard from a handsaw, or a cross-cut saw from a sau- 
sage-knife? You may reckon he does. Why, didn’t you see that the 
captain had his own best glass in his hand? and it would not look well 
in the expenditure book to have it said that the captain broke the best 
glass in the ship over the signal quartermaster’s head, just because he hap- 
pened to see a ’Merican cravat with four Pisen guns in her waist. Had 
it been the quartermaster’s old glass I should have been more particular- 
like, you know. This are the third cruise,” he continued, “that I have 
sailed with Captain Marvellous, and he’s allers a-threatening to break 
that ere dientical glass over my head; but, mind you, he ain’t done 
it yet.” And Ben marched off with an air as if he was a great judge 
of human nature. Without doubt he had sailed long enough with the 
captain to understand him. 

The “Gingerbread” came rattling into port; the boat was sent in 
answer to the signal, and who should descend the side of the corvette 
and take his seat in her but Commodore Blowhard himself. In fifteen 
minutes he came puffing up the gangway-ladder to where Captain Mar- 
vellous was waiting (all smiles and bows) to receive him, though at 
the bottom of his heart he wished him at the de—I should say up the 
Archipelago hunting pirates. 

“T am sorry, my dear sir,” said the captain, “that I had not time 
to have the officers and crew ready to receive you; but the fact is, sir, 
you took us all by surprise. We did not make you out until you were 
right upon us, and I really had not time to man the yards and dress 
the officers. I will take some other opportunity to introduce my officers 
to you.” 

“Ah, Marvellous,” said the broad pennon, “I thought you knew 
my way of doing business. I always come and go like a beam of 
lightnin’; and, my dear sir, it only shows you the importance of guard- 
ing against all precautions. By the time you are under my command 
one month you will apprehend the necessity of sleeping always with 
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one eye ‘tight open,’ for if you don’t you'll find that I’ll sprawl the 
party. 

“ As to manning the yards,” he continued, looking around at the 
sailors who had congregated about the mainmast, “that will do for the 
‘parleyvous,’ ‘Queen Ferdinand’ of Naples, or his holiness the ‘ Car- 
nival’ of Rome; but I despise all such demonstrations myself, and 
should feel quite as much complimented if you let it alone. As to the 
officers, I make it a rule to know them at once, so do me the favor to 
invite a dozen or two of them to dinner, including some of those rosy- 
looking midshipmen riding on the spanker-boom. I like children, 
Marvellous, and you seem to have a lot of them; they take me back 
to my days of midshipmanship. ‘Ah, happy days! who would not 
wish once more to be a boy? as Milton says in his ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Ain’t it Milton v-ho says so, Shy ?” said the commodore, turning to his 
secretary, a mila, iunaocent-looking youth of twenty. 

“ Byron is the author of the lines, I believe, sir,” replied Mr. Shy. 

“Well, Byron or Pope, it don’t make no difference, I know it was 
one of the ancient historians; only give us a good lot of ’em at dinner, 
Marvellous. I like the little fellows mightily.” 

It would have puzzled any one not acquainted with the commo- 
dore’s style to find out whether he wanted a lot of “ancient historians” 
for dinner or the ‘ little fellows he liked so mightily.” 

The captain understood fully what the commodore wanted, though 
an invitation to a midshipman was an act of courtesy (or what he would 
have considered a breach of discipline) of which he was never known 
to be guilty (the commodore knew this), and in the proposition he could 
only perceive a blow aimed at the discipline of the ship ; he twisted and 
turned like an eel on a hook, ahem’d and haw’d two or three times, 
and looked as doleful as the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, whom 
he at times resembled. 

“ Why, really, commodore,” he said, “I’m not exactly prepared for 
company to-day,—didn’t expect you, you know; stores rather short, 
and all that; and if you will permit me Ec 

“Oh, don’t make any excuses, Marvellous; give ’em salt horse and ° 
duff. We don’t care about kickshaws, entrees, or pat de fo grass; 
let us have a flow of reason and a feast of soul, as the poet says. Ain’t 
that what the poets say, Shy, eh ?” 

“Something of that kind, sir,” answered the modest young man. 

“ And, Marvellous,” continued the commodore, “if you are hard 
pushed for something to eat, send on board the ‘Gingerbread’ and help 
yourself to my stores; you will find everything you want there, from a 
sucking pig down to a nut-picker. And, Shy, just jump into the boat, 
go alongside the sloop-of-war, and bring al my stores on board this ship, 
and dun’t forget to bring my cook, Pierre Poison, with you; he will 
cook us up the ‘entremets’ in no time. No excuses, Marvellous” (per- 
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ceiving the captain about to speak), “I always go well provided; I 
always guard against all precautions.” And he walked into the cabin. 

The captain could have bitten a scupper nail in two; his ears were 
laid back like those of a vicious horse just going to bite, and his thin lips 
had lost that pleasant smile with which they were wont to be adorned 
when he was telling the story of his good dog “Snap.” He lingered 
behind a moment, and when the commodore was fairly out of sight he 
“hazed” us all from the poop, and gave strict orders to the officer of the 
deck never to allow us up there for the future. 

The modest secretary returned in a very short time, bringing with 
him the commodore’s cook, Pierre Poison, and all the commodore’s 
stores, said stores ‘consisting literally of one very thin, small, black pig, 
a dozen skewers, a few nut-pickers, one frying-pan, one string of onions, 
a paper of macaroni, a quart pot full of dried apples, and a French 
cotfee-pot. 

The commodore had evidently been watching for the return of his 
messenger, for the moment the boat touched the gangway he came strut- 
ting out to receive Pierre Poison, who made his appearance on deck 
with the little black pig thrown over his shoulder, while the remainder 
of the stores were festooned about his person. He cast a searching 
glance around him as he stepped on board to see if he could trust his 
valuables among the present company ; his eye soon caught the commo- 
dore’s, and he advanced with an air of confidence; while old Blowhard 
was looking at him with an air of triumph, his eye said as plain as it 
could speak, “There’s a cook for you !” 

“Sacre bleu,” said Pierre, laying his stores on the deck, “ reste tran- 
quille, mon petite cochon,—reste ici, ma belle macaroni,” and, “ Bon jour, 
Monsieur Admiral, I av brought ze pic, an all ze oser store, sair, y 
demandre votre plaisir.” 

“Ah, Pierre,” said the commodore, “that looks something like. 
Now get down below, you rascal, to the galley, and cook us up a dinner 
for twelve or fourteen. Lay out your talents, you old son of a sea cook, 
and see if you can’t sprawl the whole party. Give us the ‘ entremets,’ 
Pierre, the ‘bonbon,’ and the ‘ pat de fo grass.’ ” 

‘“ Qui, monsieur,” he replied, “you shall see what you shall see.” 
And with that he descended to the galley, where he took entire posses- 
sion of the premises, shook all the wind out of the sails of Jean Julien 
de Baptiste, and made old Gumbo Chaff even open his eyes.in astonish- 
ment. That intelligent old “colored pusson” was fain to admit that 
Pierre was the most “ missible stronary good cook he hab eber lay his 
cyes on ;” and he did “ actelly believe he knew enuff to make a stew out 
ob de debble’s horns.” 

To give any description of the appearance of Pierre Poison would 
defy my humble abilities. In height he was about three feet six inches, 
his body about the size of a wasp’s ; in appearance he was between sixty 
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and a hundred and fifty years of age. His head was encased in a 
red worsted night-cap, surrounded by one of the commodore’s cast-off 
hats, said hat being a mile too large and being indented with innumer- 
able cable-tier pinches. He had evidently a disposition to step into the 
almiral’s shoes, for his legs were encased in a pair of high top-boots, 
which were formerly worn by the commodore in his natty days, and 
were presented to Pierre on an occasion when he had more than excelled 
himself in getting up a dinner. Add to the above a long linen coat, 
something on the Shanghai order (only a little more so), said to have 
been presented to him by the modest secretary “Shy,” and you may have 
a faint idea of this remarkable roi de cuisine. 

While he was stumbling down the hatch with the ‘leetle pic’ upon 
his shoulder, Mr. Barnacle stood observing him with no very pleasant 
smile upon his countenance ; the wart on his nose was flattened out most 
alarmingly, and turning to Mr. Bluff, who had relieved Mr. Teazer, 
he said, “In the name of tar, pitch, and turpentine, Bluff, what do 
you call that thing ?” 

“That,” said Bluff, “is the commodore’s broad pennon; he hoists 
it on every ship he goes in. They tell me he takes up more room at the 
galley than ten ordinary cooks, and in less than twenty-four hours your 
decks will be greased from one end to the other.” 

“ Humph !” growled the first luff, “a pretty kettle of fish; but just 
let him drop any of his slush on my clean decks, and d—n me if I 
don’t tie him and his little pig to the chain-cable and veer away until 
they go through the hawse-hole. Pipe down, Mr. Bluff.” 

‘‘ Pipe down what, sir?” asked the lieutenant, in some surprise. 

“ Why, pipe down all those boobies who have crowded to the gang- 
way to see a d—d dirty French cook and a hungry-looking pig. Here, 
boatswain’s mate, take out your colt and clear those booms. Lean off 
those guns, young gentlemen. Mr. Bluff, send those young gentlemen 
on the cross-trees ; they won’t be so anxious to see a d—d dirty French 
cook another time. You, messenger-boy, stand clear of that paint- 
work or I will give you a dozen. Humph! a preity state of affairs 
indeed, when Commodore Blowhard’s cook throws a whole frigate into 
a state of confusion! It’s abominable, Mr. Bluff.” 

“Sir?” said Mr. Bluff. 

“Set the blacklisters to scrubbing the copper outside, and keep ’em 
at it until sunset.” : 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the lieutenant. 

“ And, Mr. Bluff——” 

“Sir?” said the jolly lieutenant. 

“ Never mind, sir. Damn all French cooks! that’s all I have to 
say.” And Mr. Barnacle descended to the wardroom in a state of mind 


not to be described. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


INVITED OUT TO DINNER—SIXTEEN KINDS OF DISHES MADE OUT 
OF A LITTLE BLACK PIG, 


I was sitting very quietly on the main-topmast cross-trees, whither I 
had been sent by Mr. Barnacle as a punishment for being one of the 
number who were admiring Pierre Poison and his “ leetle pic,” when I 
was hailed by the officer of the deck and told that the captain wanted 
me. I was so pleasantly employed at the time with my own tlouglits, 
dreaming of old Uncle Abe and his horses, fondly imagining myself 
at home basking in the sunshine of my dear old grandfather’s smiles, 
that I \ ished the officer of the dec in Piccadilly when he disturbed 
my reveries. I was somewhat compensated, however, for being dis- 
turbed by receiving the information that I was invited to dine with 
the commodore. 

That liberal old sailor had instructed the captain to invite the sur- 
geon, purser, marine officer, and master, three lieutenants, and four mid- 
shipmen, to say nothing of Shy, who was always considered as master 
of the ceremonies. 

The wardroom officers were invited en régle, a separate messenger 
being sent to each one; but when the old negro steward asked the 
captain, “ Who shall I hab de honor, sar, of inwitin’ from de steerage ?” 
he replied, “ Invite four of them,—I don’t care a d—n which.” 

So the following invitation was delivered to the assembled middies 
by “Conk” in his most effective manner : 

“Gempleum, de capen, Massa Marvellous, will do himself de pleas- 
ure of inwitin’ four ob de midshipmates to do him de felicite ob giben 
dar kompany to dinna, whar dey will hab de honor ob meetin’ de 
commander-in-chief ob de ’Merican navy in dese har sea. De capen 
say he don’t care a d—n which ob you come so he hab got de ’quired 
number of gempleum. If,” he continued, “de gempleum permit dis 
har old nigga to make a segestin, he would observe dat it’s allers 
’speetful to ’pear in de full-dress coat.” 

This speech was received with loud applause by all the midship- 
men. No one felt the least hurt at the manner in which the invitation 
was given. Old “Conk” had materially softened the rough edges of it 
by the bland manner in which he had conveyed it. 

The party was selected by “cutting in a book,”—first letter, left- 
hand side nearest A, dines with the commodore. And it fell to the lot of 
Bibb and Tucker, little Jemmy Block and Harry Marline, which, as it 
turned out, was the very selection the commodore would have made 


himself. 
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Suffice it to say that we were all togged out in our best, and soon 
found ourselves (overcome somewhat with awe) in the presence of the 
respected commander-in-chief “ob de ’Merican navy,” as “Conk” 
styled him. 

The other officers had already assembled, and each one having taken 
the seat allotted to him, soup was handed to the guests, and the play 
began. <A description of the dinner will not. be necessary; it will be 
sufficient to say that Pierre Poison acquitted himself with infinite credit; 
that the “leetle black pic” yielded sixteen different courses, among 
which were representations of woodcock, partridges, and pheasants, 
turtle stew, and in fact everything that the most fastidious epicure could 
have desired. 

Where the six dishes of vegetables came from I never could imagine; 
it is possible they were all manufactured from the string of onions men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the commodore’s stores, and it was strongly 
suspected that the calves’-feet jelly and blanc mange were the results 
of Pierre Poison’s old boots, as they mysteriously disappeared that day, 
and were never seen since; certain it is that Jemmy Block found a 
copper boot-tack in his plate. 

Wine was handed to the company, and the tongues began to wag. 
I noticed one thing, however: “Conk” handed to the midshipmen a 
bottle the liquid of which was much paler than that handed to the 
wardroom officers; it was strongly suspected of being molasses and 
water; but “Conk” reassured us on this point, for he whispered to us 
as he poured out the sickly-looking beverage, “ Don’t drunk too much 
ob ’em, young gempleum, ’cos it’s berry ’trong, an’ you must neber put 
de enemy in de mouf to ’teal away de brain, as Massa Shickspur say.” 
We consoled ourselves for the thin fluid by drawing wisdom from the 
moral of Conk’s quotation; and if we felt a little malicious towards 
him for treating us so gingerly in the wine line, he disarmed our anger 
by filling our plates with nuts and raisins. 

There are two or three persons who appeared at the commodore’s 
dinner not mentioned heretofore in these pages, and I should be doing 
injustice to the world if I did not pay them the compliment of a passing 
remembrance. Poor old fellows, they have nearly all passed away, and 
have long since been gathered unto their fathers; one or two of them 
still cling to life, like decayed fungi stick to a rotten log, but there is 
little or no vitality in them,—they only serve as mementos of the past, 
and point out to the officers of the present day what “odds and ends” 
the service was made up of in 18—. 

The post of honor I must e’en give to our surgeon, Mr. Hitybelteser, 
a gentleman whose knowledge was considered so deep at that time that 
no one could fathom it; his erudition no one doubted, for his library 
consisted of books into the pages of which no one on board had the 
temerity todive. The officers of the “ Thunderbum” never blunted their 
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faculties by reading heavy works. He was a poet, a linguist, and a painter, 
for his room was hung around with scenes sketched by his own hand. 
The uninitiated in pictures might, perhaps, have had some difficulty in 
ascertaining which was the sky and which the water, but a connoisseur 
would have detected their value at one glance. His grand chef-d’euvre 
was a Highland soldier, copied while the original was on post at Gib- 
raltar. One spiteful person was malicious enough to say that the said 
Highlander looked as if the ramrod had gone down into his legs and 
the bayonet had stuck in his throat, judging from the air of agony ex- 
pressed in his countenance. 

The surgeon was, besides all this, a geologist, conchologist, ichthy- 
ologist, and entomologist ; in fact, as Mr. Bluff expressed himself, “he 
was the very officer to paint the expression of a dead fish’s eye, after 
a navy officer have cotch him.” 

“ Hity,” as he was familiarly called, had a very bad habit of using 
very hard words in affording an explanation on any question relating 
to his profession ; his sick report, in particular, was generally made out 
in scientific language,,in which he selected the largest words to convey 
the meaning of the most common disease. These sick reports were a 
great source of annoyance to the captain, who, if he took any delight 
in anything, delighted in reading over the sick report ; he pored over it 
with as much eagerness as a politician would over the election returns. 
The Latin terms put him out of all patience, and he asked the doctor 
once or twice to write it in plain English, which Hity absolutely de- 
clined doing. 

The first sick list I ever saw made out by Mr. Hitybelteser was 
about three months after joining the service, and it was such a remark- 
able production that I kept it for future reference. I give it to the 
reader, who may derive both amusement and instruction from it. 

“John Smith (sea.), Swelling of ‘globus major epididymis.’ 

“Phelim Adze (carpenter), Inflammation of ‘ genio-glossus,’ 

“Mr. Coil (master’s mate), Irritation of the ‘ ganglion cervicale 
primum.’ 

“Mr. Hank (sail-maker), ‘ Hippus pupille.’” 

No wonder the captain was exercised when trying to decipher it. 
He read it backwards and forwards without deriving any information 
from it. He closed the cabin-doors, and gave orders to admit no one 
for an hour, and then he sat down deliberately to study it out, and at 
the end of that time he rose no wiser than he was before. He tovk 
Johnson’s Dictionary, looked over every page of it without success ; he 
then appealed to Webster and Walker without any better fortune, and 
throwing them aside in despair, he opened the doors and sent for the 
surgeon. 

“Pray, doctor,” he said, “may I ask what is the meaning of these 
words? This is the first ship I ever commanded where I could not 
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make out the sick list. You either write a very bad hand, sir, or else 
you spell horribly.” 

“ Neither one nor the other, I beg you to understand, sir,” replied 
the doctor ; “that is Latin, the only legitimate language in which a sick 
report should be written, and it will afford me pleasure at any time to 
explain anything which to you may seem obscure. Why, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “this sick list is as plain as sailing on a mill-pond. I wonder 
you should have had any difficulty in deciphering it. ‘Globus major 
epididymis’ is, sir, the name applied to the upper end of the ‘ epididy- 
mis,’ which is of great size, owing to the large assemblage of ‘ convoluted 
tubes’ in the ‘coni vasculosi,’ so the lower portion of the ‘ convolutions 
of the vas deferens’——” 

“Stop, for heaven’s sake, doctor!” cried the captain. “ Your 
learning does you great credit, but pray skip that and come to the 
next.” 

“ Well, then, sir,” said the doctor, “ the second is inflammation of the 
‘genio-glossus,’ a muscle situated between the tongue and the clavicle 
of the jaw; it is also called ‘ genio-hyoglossus,’ from its being inserted 
in the ‘os hyoides,’ and by some persons it is yclept ‘ polychrestus,’ et 
cetera, et cetera e 

“ Ahem!” said the captain, looking in despair. 

“The third case,” he continued, “is irritation of ‘ ganglion cervi- 
cale primum,’ which is the superior ‘cervical ganglion,’ situated under 
the base of the skull, remarkable for its size and the regularity of its 
occurrence. Under the term of great sympathetic or intercostal nerve 
are commonly associated all the ‘ ganglia’ which occur from the upper 
portion of the neck to the lower part of the ‘sacrum,’ et cetera, et 
cetera.” 

“ Now, doctor,” said the captain, “ you have made it all as clear as 
mud to me; just enlighten me on the last item.” 

“ Ah, sir! Hippus pupille, you mean ?—a peculiar movement of 
the iris occurring in amaurosis; it is derived from the Greek lan- 
guage, «zzos, a horse, and pupillis, a pupil, and this disease x 

“ Never mind going any further, sir,” said the captain; “I am per- 
fectly satisfied, and won’t trouble you any more,—I really feel very 
unwell, and I would not wonder if those hard words had stuck in my 
gizzard. Good-morning, doctor; if I am ever at a loss again I will 
send for you, you explain everything so clearly.” 

The doctor, who was the very pink of good manners, bowed him- 
self out, the doors were a after him, and the captain was not seen 
for three days. 

When “ Conk” was asked ig the officers if anything was the matter 
with the captain, he would reply in a solemn manner and with a grave 
shake of the head, “ Doctor sick list, sar, doctor sick list, sar.’ “ What’s 
he sick of, Conk?” “Sick ob hog-Latin, sar ; can’t ondigest dem onon- 
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comprenseinable big word dat de doctor am for eber a aggrewatin’ him 
wid ; an’ it make him cross as a bear wid a sore head. I ain’t done had 
no comfort for two days; it’s a mizzible life for old nigga to lead you 
may be sure.” 

I must now introduce Mr. Flint, the marine officer, a worthy son 
of Mars, who commanded the formidable force of fifty marines which 
composed the guard, and it seemed to require all his attention to get 
them into anything like discipline. 

Mr. Flint was an old officer, and had done his country some service, 
if not in the field, at least upon the broad bosom of the ocean. He had, 
according to his own account, used up more pipe-clay than any other 
officer in the corps, and had always kept his gun-barrels so clean 
that he used one to shave by every morning. He was a strict disci- 
plinarian, was as neat as wax in his person, and looked so straight in the 
back that you would have sworn that he had swallowed a dozen of the 
marines’ muskets, or else been fed on’ ramrods. 

It was very instructive to hear him talk about his “ battalion,” his 
forming his fifty brave fellows into a hollow square, “ forming line 
from a column closed up in mass,” “ forming line on the reverse flank,” 
“countermarching a column at full or half distance,” “ moving in 
column of route,” and fifty other scientific movements too tedious to 
mention, all of which was Greek to me at that time, though it elicited 
my warmest admiration. 

Unfortunately, our quarter-deck was too small to admit of any but 
the most ordinary evolutions, and whether it was from that cause or 
some other reason, Mr. Flint never succeeded in getting his troops be- 
yond the preliminary steps. I believe he did on one occasion manage 
to make his marines pass from two ranks into one; he also, towards 
the latter part of the cruise, tried with a “column right in front” to 
form line faced to the left, but it was a sad failure, and was never after- 
wards attempted ; but, in the “ balance step,” “ oblique step,” wheeling, 
and stacking arms, his marines showed to greater advantage ; they could 
perform the latter manceuvres as well as any marines I have since seen 
in service. 

Mr. Flint, I know, was brave, for he adored the ladies, and no man 
ever adored the ladies who was not brave. 

“Ts there a heart that never loved, or felt fond woman’s sigh ?” was 
a favorite song of his; and, although his voice was a little squeaky, the 
ladies loved to listen to him. 


‘‘ They hopped in his walks and gamboled in his eyes, 
Fed him with apricots and dewberries.’”’ 


And when he took his after-dinner naps in their bowers, 


‘They plucked the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes.’’ 
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Alas, poor Flint! he has gone with the rest, mourned by many a 
fair Titania. He died one day from over-exertion, trying to throw a 
corporal’s guard into a “hollow square.” His last words were,— 


‘“‘ Charge, Chester, charge! 
On, Stanley, on!” 


Showing the ruling spirit in death’s last agonies. 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A STUDY OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
REGULATIONS, OLD AND NEW. 


(Concluded from page 242.) 


Unpber the head of “Ordnance Department”: “To insure greater 
simplicity and uniformity in future in the calibres and patterns of can- 
non, etc., the cannon, howitzers, and mortars to be provided hereafter 
for the land service will be as follows: 
“ For the field,— 
light 6-pounders. 
Cannon, | light 12-pounders. 
medium 18-pounders. 
24-pounders. 
-inch. 
“For sieges, including, also, field-pieces of the foregoing descrip- 
tions,— 
Cannon, heavy 24-pounders. 


8-inch. 
Mortars, < 10-inch. 


Howitzers, { 


13-inch. 

“ For the fixed batteries on the seaboard and forts in the interior, 
including, also, field-pieces of the foregoing descriptions,— 

Cannon, heavy 24-pounders. 

Mortars, { 10 -Sachs. 

13-inch.” 

A stand of arms complete (bayonet, ramrod, lock, stock, barrel, 
mounting), cost thirteen dollars, and accoutrements for one stand of 
arms,—cartouch-box and belt, bayonet, scabbard, and belt, two dollars 
and fifty cents; brush and pricker, six cents; ball-screw, twenty-five 
cents ; screw-driver, twenty-five cents. 

The purchasing department furnished all the clothing. Any excess 
of clothing overdrawn was charged at next muster. 

The paymaster’s department was a regimental affair. 

There was a surgeon-general and an apothecary-general. There 
were also regimental and post surgeons, the former having precedence 
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over the latter, but the latter were given precedence over surgeon’s 
mates. 

The subsistence department consisted only of Colonel George Gib- 
son, commissary-general, 

The purchases were made by contract under the Secretary of War, 
and the distribution of stores was made by regimental officers appointed 
assistant commissaries of subsistence, and store-keepers, who cared for 
and issued the subsistence to the army. We find at this time the fol- 
lowing subsistence regulation: “‘ At distant stations, where there is a 
difficulty of procuring provisions, assistant commissaries of subsistence 
are permitted to sell to officers of the army such articles of subsistence 
as they may require, charging them the contract price, to which must 
be added the cost of transportation. 

The commissary-general of subsistence was stationed at Washing- 
ton, having a general superintendence of his department, for the ex- 
penditures of which he made estimates, regulated the transmission of 
funds to his assistants, and received their returns and accounts, which 
he adjusted for settlement. Among the general regulations were the 
following : 

“ All claims of allowance for extra services and contingent accounts 
requiring the special sanetion of the Secretary of War to the account- 
ing officers, must be rendered within six months after the services or ex- 
penditures, where it may have been within the power of the officers to 
comply with the regulations.” 

“All publications relative to transactions between officers of a 
private and personal nature are prohibited. Any newspaper publica- 
tion or handbill of such character will be cause for the arrest of an 
officer and the foundation of charges against him. It is made the duty 
of all officers having the power to arrest and prefer evidence for charge 
on such publication; and whenever such charge is preferred,—one 
specification of which will be the violation of this regulation,—the 
proper authority will bring the officer to trial before a general court- 
martial.” 

Under the head of “ Clothing,” “mittens and woolen or list moc- 
casins” were furnished at the rate of eight pair for every company 
annually, and two knapsacks and two haversacks for every five years’ 
service, 


THE UNIFORM. 


“The coat of the infantry and artillery shall be uniformly blue, 
no red collars or cuffs; and no lace shall be worn by any grade, ex- 
cepting in epaulets and sword-knots. 

“Dirks will never be worn in lieu of swords by officers.” 

The uniform of the riflemen was “a short coat of gray cloth, single- 
breasted, flat yellow buttons, which shall exhibit a bugle surrounded 
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by stars, with the number of the regiment within the curve of the 
bugle; one row of ten buttons in front, three on each sleeve, and three 
on each skirt lengthwise, with blind button-holes of black twist or 
braid in herring-bone form ; a waistcoat of gray cloth with sleeves of 
the same; pantaloons of gray cloth; the Jefferson shoe, rising two 
inches above the ankle-joint, and not higher.” 

On field service the officers wear uniforms like the privates, except- 
ing as to quality; on other occasions the uniform of the artillery, 
except as to buttons, their position, etc., which must be the same as on 
the uniform for field service. 














In July, 1821, the Hon. John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, caused 
to be published a system of general regulations of the army, known as 
the Scott Regulations. They were authorized by Section XIV. of an 
act of March 2, 1821, as follows: 

“ And be it further enacted, That the system of ‘General Regula- 
tions for the Army,’ compiled by Major-General Scott, shall be, and 
the same is hereby approved and adopted for the government of the 
army of the United States, and of the militia when in the service of 
the United States.” 

The parts added to these general regulations and not in the system 
revised by General Scott were included “upon the sanction of the 
President.” 

This book forms the first coherent, congruous, and well-digested 
system of regulations for our army, and it has been made the founda- 
tion of all that have since followed it. In these regulations the light 
or horse artillery are placed first; the light dragoons second ; third, 
other regular cavalry; fourth, foot artillery; fifth, infantry; sixth, 
detachments of the United States marine corps serving on land ; seventh, 
the riflemen; eighth, volunteer corps; ninth, militia drafts. 



















ARTICLE 4, (Extract.) 






Succession in Rank. 


“ The Executive will fill original vacancies when created by selec- 
tion; accidental vacancies, below the rank of brigadier-general, by 
promotion and according to seniority, except in extraordinary cases.” 







ARTICLE 7. (Extract.) 


Compliments ; by Individuals as such. 






“Tt is required that an officer who calls at headquarters officially, 
or calls to make a visit of respect to a superior, shall present himself 
in uniform, unless the latter has been dispensed with by the chief or 
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superior. If not, an apology or explanation will always be tendered 
by the inferior who makes such call out of uniform.” 


ARTICLE 17. 
Instruction. 


“The colonel will exert himself to the utmost in the instruction 
of the entire regiment under him; he will cause it to execute, fre- 
quently, the exercises and movements prescribed for the arm of ser- 
vice to which he belongs, and more particularly those which are most 
likely to be necessary in the presence of the enemy; he will at those ex- 
ercises direct the field-officers and captains, successively, to give, in his 
presence, the words of command and superintend their execution ; he 
will march the regiment successively two, three, four, and five mii. in 
hot weather, without halting, to accustom it to service under that cir- 
cumstance ; he will establish athletic, and encourage all manly exercises 
(including swimming) among both officers and men ; he will cause the 
latter to be instructed how to clean and preserve their arms, accoutre- 
ments, and clothing; to preserve their ammunition; to make car- 
tridges, gabions, and fascines ; to form trenches and abatis; to pitch 
and strike tents; to pack knapsacks; to construct camp ovens and 
kitchens ; to make bread and soups ; and, in general, to do everything 
necessary to the health, pride, and efficiency of the regiment with a 
view to a vigorous campaign.” 

Under the head of “ Organization of Departments and Economy of 
Posts,” ete., we find technical definitions of the terms police, discipline, 
instruction, service, and administration. The latter, “ in its comprehen- 
sive sense,” is given to mean “the just direction and economical appli- 
cation or expenditure of the several sums of money appropriated by 
Congress for the army or military defense of the country on land. 
These objects are enforced by a good system of responsibility for the 
several paying er administrative departments or officers, securing alike 
fidelity to the troops and to the government. 

“The interior administration of a corps particularly regards the 
regularity of payments made to the troops; regularity in issues or sup- 
plies of subsistence, clothing, and all other allowances accorded to 
troops ; and, finally, the quality of those articles.” 

Under the head of uniforms we are informed that “dark-blue is 
the national color.” “ When a different one is not expressly prescribed, 
all uniform coats, whether for officers or enlisted men, will be of that 
color.” 

Chevrons are used to designate rank of regimental subaltern officers 
similar to those now worn by cadet officers. Coatees are worn by en- 
listed men for parade occasions. The riflemen wore jackets of dark- 
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green cloth. The “pantaloons” “for enlisted men of artillery and 
infantry, for winter wear,” were prescribed as follows: “gray woolen 
pantaloons of kersey, to be made wide, and reach to the ankle-joint; 
for parade, white woolen or cotton drilling pantaloons, conforming in 
size to the pantaloons prescribed for service. The pantaloons of the 
enlisted riflemen will conform.to these except in color, which shall be 
green. 

“ All pantaloons shall be plain, and without any show of metallic 
buttons, ornament, or trimming; and when worn over boots or bootees, 
shall be made wide and reach the ankle-joint.” 


BOOTS AND BOOTEES. 


“High military boots will be worn by all officers mounted with 
marching troops, over the pantaloons. The officers of engineers will 
wear boots to reach the calf of the leg. Short boots will be worn by 
all other officers (except those of engineers), on all other occasions, 
under the pantaloons. 

“The enlisted men of all corps will wear, under the pantaloons, 
laced bootees, to extend four inches above the ankle-joint. 

“On unofficial occasions, and in private societies, all officers of the 
army are permitted to wear, with long coats, white pantaloons or 
breeches, with white silk stockings, and shoes. The breeches shall 
have knee-buckles and buttons of the same color with the buttons of 
the corps to which the officer belongs.” 

The articles that shall be furnished by the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment are enumerated. Among the duties of the officers of the depart- 
ment is what follows: 

“To provide all forage, fuel, straw, and stationery for the use of 
the troops, and to have the same transported and issued agreeably to 
the regulations ; to purchase dragoon and artillery horses, and horses, 
oxen, carts, and boats for the transportation of baggage; to provide 
hoards, plank, nails, and other materials for constructing and repairing 
barracks, hospitals, and bridges. 

“ No purchase in time of peace on public account will be made by 
the quartermaster’s department but of the articles above enumerated, 
except by special authority of the War Department, communicated 
through the quartermaster-general. 

“ Quartermasters shall not be required in time of peace, by generals 
or other commanding officers, to make payments on contracts made by 
officers not of the quartermaster’s department. 

“ All officers are prohibited ordering purchases or directing dis- 
bursements not provided for by this article.” 

Of recruiting we have as follows: 

“The major-general of the army will designate recruiting rendez- 
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yous, and appoint competent commissioned officers to conduct them. 
These recruiting officers will be responsible to a general superintendent, 
to be selected by the same authority, who will be responsible for the 
manner in which the recruiting may be conducted. The recruits ob- 
tained at these recruiting stations will not be designed for any particu- 
lar corps, but will be subject, under the exigencies of service, to be 
arranged to regiments of artillery or infantry, by the orders of the 
major-general.” 

Recruits are limited to “free white male persons above eighteen 
and under thirty-five years.” 

Under miscellaneous articles is found the following : 

“ Any officer of the army charged with the disbursement of public 
money who shall play at cards or other games of chance for money, or 
bet on such games, shall, on report of the fact, supported by competent 
evidence, to be transmitted to the War Department through the head 
of the department of the staff to which such officer belongs, be deprived 
of his staff appointment.” 'Phis applied to detailed officers only. 

At the time these regulations were issued Jacob Brown and An- 
drew Jackson were major-generals; Macomb, Gaines, and Holt were 
brigadiers. Under the act of March 2, 1821, reducing the peace es- 
tablishment, Jackson was dropped, Macomb made chief of engineers, 
Daniel Parker paymaster-general, and Henry Atkinson, colonel of the 
Sixth Infantry, was made adjutant-general. Upon the death of Gen- 
cral Brown, in 1828, Alexander Macomb was made major-general 
commanding the army. 

In 1825 a revised edition of Scott’s Regulations was issued by 
John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, upon the sanction of the President 
of the United States. No very marked changes nor additions are 
found, in the new edition ; a little different phraseology is used in some 
instances, 

Undér the head of “ Recruiting,” it is stated that “the general-in- 
chief of the army will designate recruiting rendezvous, and appoint com- 
petent commissioned officers to conduct them.” 

In the quartermaster’s department it is recited that “the quarter- 
master-general will assign the officers of his department to such stations 
as he may think proper; and officers so assigned shall not be removed 
from their stations, nor be subject to detail, nor be employed upon any 
other duties than those of their department, except by his order or that 
of the Secretary of War.” 

It is also required that all purchases and services, as far as practi- 
cable, necessary in the operations of the quartermaster’s department be 
made and procured by contract. It is also stated under this head that 
“ officers of the quartermaster’s department have the right, without ref- 
erence to any other authority, to pay for all supplies or services for 
which they are authorized by these regulations to contract.” 
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Forms for disbursement of the engineer department are introduced 
and made part of the regulations, similar to those of the other staff 
departments. One of these forms sets out a simple method of survey- 
ing and platting land by use of the compass. 

Ten years after the new edition of the “General Regulations of the 
Army,” revised by General Scott, and called Scott’s Regulations, we 
are given new general regulations, issued by B. F. Butler, of New 
York, Secretary of War ad interim, upon the authority of the Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson (dropped from the army as a major-general in 
1821), and revised by Alexander Macomb, who was then commander 
of the army with the rank of major-general. 

This book is introduced by a handsome lithograph of a spread 
eagle, cannon, drums, small-arms, colors, ete., and the legend, “ General 
Regulations for the Army,” 1835.” The book is printed with smaller 
type, and considerably reduced in size from the one for 1825. 

Under the head of “ Appointment and Promotion of Officers” is 
found the following: 

1. “ Original vacancies will be supplied by selection.” 

2. “ Accidental vacancies to the rank of colonel by promotion 
according to seniority, except in extraordinary cases.” 

3. “ Promotions to the rank of captain will be made regimentally.” 

4, “ Promotions to field appointments, as major, lieutenant-colonel, 
and colonel, by line; the different arms, as artillery, infantry, cavalry, 
to be kept distinct.” 

. 5. “ Appointments to the rank of brigadier or major-general, and 
all appointments in the staff from the line, will be filled by selection, 
and officers who accept appointments in the staff to which military rank 
is annexed, will vacate their places in the line.” ° 

An officer is required to serve two years with his regiment before 
being detailed away from his regiment to fill any staff appointment ; 
nor should he be absent on such detail more than two years, except as 
specially excepted, ete. 

Under the title of “ Instruction of Officers” we find the following: 

“ Commanding officers of regiments are responsible for the instruc- 
tion and improvement of the officers and men under their command.” 

“Tt is expected that every officer who has been two years in the 
service shall be capable of commanding and exercising a company in 
every situation, and perfectly acquainted with its interior management, 
economy, and discipline ; and that every officer, after having been two 
years captain of a company, shall have rendered himself competent in 
all respects to the duties of a field-officer. To promote this object as 
far as relates to parade, commanding officers of regiments will, at their 
discretion, but under their own eye, direct the field-officers and captains 
to take command of the parade without any regard to their respective 
ranks.” . . . “ And commanding officers of all regiments and corps 
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ought to encourage, by every means in their power, all sorts of useful 
occupations and manly exercises and diversions among their men, 
and, with the same care, to repress every species of idleness, dissipation 
and immorality. 

“ Every officer is at all times and under all circumstances account- 
able for the maintenance and preservation of good order, and the rules 
and discipline of war, according to the powers granted him by his com- 
mission. 

“Tt is made the duty of subaltern officers of companies to assist 
the captains in making out rolls, reports, and returns, keeping the books 
of the company, attending to the issues, and, in short, to everything 
connected with the welfare of the company with which they may be 
serving ; and the captains will see that this assistance is rendered.” 

Under the caption of courts-marti: are given, for the first time, 
ninety-two regulations, in very considei..vle detail, as to the method of 
drawing up charges and specifications, and as to the rules of proceed- 
ings, practice, and duties of courts-martial when in session, and giving 
to this branch of the regulations marked development. 

Of recruiting, it is stated that “the recruiting service will be regu- 
lated at general headquarters,” and such number of field-officers will 
be selected as the interest of the service may require. Selections of 
other officers will be made without reference to the roster ; the number 
required is to be determined at general headquarters and announced in 
general orders, Officers on general recruiting service are not to be 
ordered on any other duty except by orders from general headquarters. 

Depots for collecting and instructing recruits were established,— 
a most important step for the character and reputation of the army, for 
its use and service may be said to depend more upon the value and 
qualifications of the private soldier than upon all other conditions what- 
soever. 

Some valuable instructions in regard to the treatment and manage- 
ment of recruits upon their first arriving at a military post are also 
given. 

Under “Organization of Military Departments and Commands” 
we find the following : 

“ With a view to the general defense of the Union and a-convenient 
distribution of the troops for that purpose, the country will be divided 
into military departments, according to the circumstances of the several 
frontiers. The command of a department will embrace all the regular 
forces stationed within it, as well as such militia as may be called 
into the service of the general government, to aid in its defense.” 

“The distribution of the troops and the assignment of the officers 
to commands will be determined at general headquarters. These 
arrangements are not to be altered by commanders of departments, 
without special authority, except on some urgent necessity, when the 
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fact will be promptly communicated to general headquarters, with the 
reasons which induced the alteration.” 

The staff departments are given in these regulations as follows: The 
adjutant-general’s, inspector-general’s, quartermaster’s, engineers, ord- 
nance, subsistence, pay, medical, and purchasing (or clothing), now 
consolidated with the quartermaster’s department. 

It is stated that the adjutant-general is the channel through which 
are issued all orders emanating from the headquarters of the army, and 
all regulations necessary to be communicated to the troops, “ with the de- 
tails of service,” etc., and “the publication of the annual army register.” 

Under the head of correspondence is the following regulation: 
“ Correspondence on matters of military details and points of duty, 
with the executive departments of the government, is prohibited to 
either officer or soldier.” 

The inspector-general is required to ascertain and report whether 
quartermasters, paymasters, commissaries, and other disbursing officers 
“discharge their duties faithfully and in a satisfactory manner ;” 
“whether they are engaged in any commerce or traffic, and whether 
their funds are at command and applied to the proper use,” ete. 

In the regulations for the quartermaster’s department are found the 
following regulations: “He [the quartermaster-general] shall assign 
the officers of his department to such stations as he may think proper, 
having reference to their peculiar qualifications; and the officers so as- 
signed shall not be removed from their stations, nor be subject to detail, 
nor be employed upon any other duties than those which properly ap- 
pertain to their department, but with his assent, or by the order of the 
Secretary of War or the general-in-chief; except that the generals com- 
manding departments may require them to sit as members of general 
courts+martial at or in the vicinity of their respective stations. 

“ He shall visit the stations of the several officers of his department 
for the purposes of inspection and supervision; or he may from time 
to time assign that duty to such officers of the department as he may 
select ; and generals and others in command of departments, corps, and 
posts will afford every necessary facility to enable them to make the 
inspections directed. 

“ He shall decide upon all claims arising under the regulations of 
his department, subject to the revision of the Secretary of War or the 
second comptroller of the treasury, as the case may require. 

“He shall submit for the consideration of the Secretary of War 
such retrenchments, amendments, additions, or alterations as experience 
may demonstrate to be proper in his department. 

“ He shall have authority to employ, or cause to be employed, all 
agents, extra clerks, superintendents, mechanics, laborers, and other 
persons necessary to the prompt and efficient performance of all the 
various duties of his department. 
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“A quartermaster or senior assistant shall be stationed at each 
principal post; and he shall have a general supervision of the duties of 
the department at the posts and stations within the district which may 
be assigned to him; the principal posts and the posts and stations 
forming districts will be designated by the quartermaster-general, with 
the approbation of the Secretary of War. 

“ All junior assistant quartermasters and other officers acting in the 
quartermaster’s department will consider themselves subordinate to and 
subject to the orders of the principal officers of the department within 
their respective districts.” 

“In the event of the sickness, arrest, or death of the officer per- 
forming the duties of quartermaster or assistant at any post, the com- 
manding officer may appoint any officer of his command to perform the 
duties temporarily, which appointment must be reported, without delay, 
to the quartermaster-general. 

The allowance of rooms to officers is increased, so that a lieutenant 
has a room to himself, a captain two, ete. 

Upon change of station a company is allowed one wagon, including 
company officers. The field and staff of a regiment, including the at- 
tending surgeon, are allowed one. The baggage thus transported is 
limited to officers’ mess-chests, clothing, and bedding, and the camp 
equipage of the troops, as cooking-utensils, table-furniture, tents and 
poles, and clothing not issued. 

The allowance of paper is raised to six quires annually for officers 
whose allowances are not specially enumerated. 

In the ordnance regulations is found the following: “ No right of 
choice shall exist in the command of the various ordnance stations. 
Officers shall be assigned to such commands at the discretion of the 
chief of the ordnance department, in such manner as the public ‘interest 
may require.” Field artillery is to consist of “ 6-, 9-, and 12-pounder 
cannon (light),” and “ 12- and 24-pounder howitzers (long).” 

A musket is to carry a ball eighteen to the pound, and Hall’s car- 
bine one of thirty-two to the pound. A stand of arms costs,—for mus- 
ket, total amount, thirteen dollars; rifle, sixteen dollars; pistol, eight 
dollars; Hall’s carbine, seventeen dollars and twenty cents; sword, 
five dollars; sabre, ten dollars; new straight artillery sword, four 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 

A change of uniform is made. The artillery is given red facings, 
and the officers a red stripe down the legs of the trousers. 

Infantry is the same as the artillery, except that white serge is used 
in place of the red of the artillery. The trousers are the same as for 
the artillery, except the stripe down the seams of the legs is white. 
The dragoons are given yellow trimmings having two yellow stripes 
and “light between” up the trousers seam. Shoulder-straps were 
adopted on frock-coats to designate rank. 
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“The hair to be short, or what is generally termed cropped ; the 
whiskers not to extend below the lower tip of the ear, and in a line 
thence with the curve of the mouth.” 

Service and war chevrons are first adopted in these regulations, 
The war-mark is a red stripe on each side of the service chevron. 
The service chevron is for five years’ faithful service. 

In regard to civi] employés there is this article : 

“ Officers having the charge and direction of persons hired or em- 
ployed in any of the staff departments, who are not subject to be tried 
by courts-martial, will be held responsible that all such persons, while 
within any fort or military post, observe decorum and respect the 
standing rules of the service.” 

And finally, the last article requires that officers of the army shall 
provide themselves with a copy of these regulations, at their own expense, 
und also with copies of those relating to instructions in their respective 
arms, 

At the time these.regulations were issued Brevet Brigadier-General 
Roger Jones was colonel and adjutant-general ; Gaines and Scott were 
brigadiers, Wool and Croghan were colonels and inspector-generals ; 

Jessup was brigadier and quartermaster-general, and George Gibson 
colonel and commissary-general. 

One commissary, Jas. H. Hood, with rank of quartermaster, major by 
brevet, and one commissary, Joseph P. Taylor, with rank of assistant 
quartermaster, had been added to the subsistence department. 

The army was composed of one regiment of dragoons, four of artil- 
lery, and seven of infantry. The artillery regiments had nine compa- 
nies each, and the other regiments ten each. The aggregate of the 
army was seven thousand one hundred and ninety-eight. 

These regulations, by adopting fine print and omitting blank forms, 
were rendered very handy and convenient for the older officers, or those 
well-informed in the service ; but the young officer, detailed upon staff 
duty, had to grope blindly along, or depend altogether upon the enlisted 
clerk detailed as his assistant. This assistant, full of all the ancient 
expedients, and sometimes, perhaps, the sharp practice of his craft, held 
the lieutenant in an iron grasp by his superior experience. Let us hope 
« more liberal distribution of staff manuals, regulations, and blanks 
may free the present generation of young devotees of the service from 
some of the old-time embarrassments and actual grievances. 

The next body of general regulations for the army was issued 
under the orders of Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, in January, 
1841. The order publishing them differed from previous ones in this, 
that “alterations and departures” by exception were sanctioned on the 
approval of the War Department. 

In these regulations the paymaster-general, the surgeon-general, 
and the commissary-general of purchases were still regarded as “ not 
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commissioned” ; in relative position they were classed as colonels. Sur- 
geons, paymasters, professors of the Military Academy and chaplain of 
the same, were “classed” as majors. Assistant surgeons of five years’ 
service, military storekeepers, teachers of the Military Academy, and 
chaplains of the army were all “ classed” as captains, and similarly for 
others. And further: 

“The commanding officer will always, whatever his rank may be, 
take precedence of all who have no military rank.” 

The regulations for the appointment and promotion of officers re- 
main as heretofore. 

Commanding officers of regiments are held responsible for the in- 
struction and discipline of their regiments. It is expected that every 
officer two years in service “shall be capable of commanding and exer- 
cising a company in every situation,” and perfectly acquainted with its 
interior management and discipline ; and that every captain of two years’ 
standing “shall have made himself competent in all respects to the 
duties of a field-officer.” Deficiencies in these requirements make up, it 
is stated, the “extraordinary cases” where officers may be passed over 
in regular promotion. 

By these regulations “an officer has no right to demand a court- 
martial on himself or others,” for the reason that the general-in-chief, 
or officer competent to order a court, is “to be the judge of its necessity 
and propriety.” 

The garrison-flag is made forty feet fly by twenty hoist (at present 


thirty-six feet fly by twenty hoist); the other bunting flags retain a fly 
of double the hoist. 

In these regulations appears for the first time the heading of judge- 
advocate, with four paragraphs in relation to his duties. 

Under the regulations for the recruiting service the height of re- 
cruits is reduced from five feet six inches to five feet five inches. 


STAFF OF THE ARMY. 


Under this head we find the following regulations: 

“The general staff comprises all the officers concerned in regulating 
the details of the service, and furnishing the army with the means neces- 
sary for its subsistence, comfort, mobility, and action. These officers 
act in the name of the commanders under whom they are placed, to per- 
form their functions according to the rules and regulations for the 
government of their respective corps and departments.” 

In designating the staff departments the word staff corps is intro- 
duced, so that the heading reads : 

“The staff corps and staff departments of the army are 

“ Adjutant-general’s department. : 

“ Inspector-general’s department. 
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“Corps of engineers,” instead of engineer department, etc. 

The senior ordnance-officer is stationed at the seat of government, 
and, under the direction of the Secretary of War, is charged with the 
superintendence and administration of the ordnance department. 

In the quartermaster’s department it is required that the quarter- 
master-general “cause the officers of his department to serve both at 
stations and in the field by detail. Those assigned to posts will be re- 
lieved at least every two years; those assigned to the. field, every year. 
Officers assigned to stations will not be removed from them, unless re- 
quired for duty in the field, except by the order of the quartermaster- 
general or of the Secretary of War. At their stations, they may be 
required to sit as members of general courts-martial and of military 
boards. 

The following in regard to the appointment of assistant quarter- 
masters is of interest : 

‘All appointments of assistant quartermaster will be made from 
Jirst lieutenants of the line; but no officer will be appointed who shall not 
have served at least five'years with his company or regiment ; nor shall there 
be, at any time, more than three first lieutenants in the department 
from the same regiment.” 

Allowances of the number of rooms for quarters, and of fuel for 
warming them, are about the same as at present authorized. 

There is still a liberal forage allowance, as follows: “A major- 
general for seven horses; a brigadier and colonel of cavalry, five; 
other colonels, four ; Sentenan: colonels and majors of cavalry, Sia ; 
other lieutenant-colonels and majors, and captains of cavalry, three ; 
and all other officers entitled to forage, two.” 

“ Officers are not entitled to forage on leave of absence, nor when 
traveling with their horses without troops, whether on duty or not.” 
It can only be drawn for horses present at the officer’s post, and cannot 
be sold “ under any circumstances as a matter of profit.” 

A very moderate allowance of office furniture is authorized. 


COMMISSARY-GENERAL OF SUBSISTENCE, 


The commissary-general of subsistence is stationed in Washington, 
and, under the Secretary of War, has the general superintendence of 
the subsistence department. “He shall (under the direction of the 
Secretary of War) have authority to employ, or cause to be employed, 
all agents, extra clerks, superintendents, mechanics, laborers, and other 
persons necessary to the prompt and efficient performance of all the 
various duties of the department.” 

There is now an assistant commissary-general of subsistence, and of 
him we have the following: 

“The assistant commissary-general of subsistence is stationed in 
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Washington, will act as assistant to the chief of the department, and, 
in the absence of the commissary-general of subsistence, will perform his 
duties.” 

“The surgeon-general is stationed in Washington, and, under the 
Secretary of War, is charged with the administrative details of the 
medical department, and has the complete control of all the officers be- 
longing to it. He will assign the surgeons and assistant surgeons to 
regiments, posts, or stations, and will issue all orders and instructions 
relating to their professional duties ; and all communications from them, 
which may require the action of the Secretary of War or the general 
commanding the army, will be made direct to him.” 

In the selection of quarters, surgeons will have choice with majors ; 
assistant surgeons of five years’ standing with captains, and others below 
that with first lieutenants. 

The paymaster-general is stationed in Washington, and, under the 
Secretary of War, “is charged with the military responsibilities of this 
department, and the control of the officers connected therewith.” 

The troops are to be paid so that their “arrears shall at no time 
exceed two months.” 

The following, by these regulations, are designated as “ THe MILI- 
TARY BUREAUX OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT”: 

“1. Adjutant-general’s department. 

“2. Engineer department. 

“3. Topographical engineer department, 

“4, Ordnance department. 

“5. Quartermaster’s department. 

“6. Subsistence department. 

“7, Pay department. 

“8. Medical department. 

“9. Clothing department.” 

This book of regulations has also the blank forms then in use in 
the several administrative branches of the staff, but as yet these forms 
had not grown to any very great bulk, and with moderately fine print 
the volume of regulations was sufficiently handy and convenient for all 
purposes, even of a staff manual. 

Although the blank forms of the staff departments are revised in 
this volume, those pertaining to the engineers and their duties are not 
included, 

In May, 1847, a new revise: edition of the General Regulations of 
1841 was published, with the sanction and upon the.authority of the 
President of the United States, by W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 
These regulations were intended to embrace alterations and amend- 
ments promulgated in orders, or taken from former regulations. The 
revision did not include the regulations of the staff departments, and 
the book as published did not contain any blank forms. 
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This book had as a frontispiece the lithograph of a design by E. R. 
White, U.S.A., first introduced in Macomb’s regulations, and already 
referred to. 

Under the head of “ Appointments to Staff Duties,” and details of 
officers to assist in staff duties, the time that an officer shall serve with 
his regiment before being eligible for detail (except for duty at the 
Military Academy) is extended to three years. The exception is, in the 
opinion of most experienced officers, an unfortunate one for the service. 

Under the head of “ Interior Economy, Instruction,” ete., command- 
ing officers of “infantry regiments are enjoined to avail themselves of 
every opportunity of instructing both officers and men in the exercise 
and management of field artillery,” but nothing is said about the drill, 
struction, and management of the musket. This vital matter is left to 
the traditions of the service, and whatever enterprise or sense of duty 
may spontaneously exist in independent commanders. It is very ex- 
traordinary that regulations made to enable the agents of the govern- 
ment to convert a body of armed men into an army, which shall “ be a 
walking battery,—a moving fortress,” to use the language with which 
the book is prefaced,—should make no adequate provision for careful mili- 
tary drill and instruction. Inasmuch as a captain, when subordinate to 
a post-commander, cannot, of his own volition, institute drills, it is not 
seen how he is practically to fit himself for the duties of a field-officer, 
nor how his lieutenant, under similar circumstances, shall become ex- 
pert in manceuvring a company over which he has no control. 

Paragraph 165, under Dress, prescribes that “ when payments are 
to be made, the regiment, battalion, troop, or company shall turn out 
in full uniform (with arms) as at dress-parades; and no non-commis- 
sioned officer or soldier will be allowed to present himself at the pay- 
table in his undress, unless prevented by sickness or other unavoidable 
cause.” 

This regulation appears for the first time in these regulations. 

Discussions, private letters, and reports concerning officers and mili- 
tary operations are forbidden, and the new penalty of dismissal from 
the service is annexed to the offense of writing letters, reports, etc., which 
letters, etc., shall in any way reach the newspapers and be published 
“ within one month after the termination of the campaign to which they 
relate.” 

It must be recollected that these regulations were published at the 
beginning of the Mexican war, and that, notwithstanding this severe 
regulation, letters and reports were written within the next two years 
which greatly convulsed and demoralized the military commands in 
Mexico, not leaving unscathed even the brilliant chief, who had added 
to our military history the glorious feats of arms in the valley of the 
city of Mexico, culminating in the capture of that beautiful city, or, as 
it was then called, the “ Halls of the Montezumas.” 
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Of all the signals and calls prescribed in the regulations thus far we 
find none for turning out to daily drill or military exercise, except for 
parade or purely ceremonial duties ; nothing that makes obligatory the 
continued and stern exercise of arms and the strict business of war. It 
appears as if the entire work of arming and preparing men for battle 
had been reduced to a mockery and a show,—sham exercises, sham 
fights, and the scenic delights of the stage. The use of the musket, the 
exercise with the bayonet, long marches, and whatever solidifies and 
converts the soldier into the warrior are conspicuous by absence alone. 

An important regulation in regard to officers serving in the field is 
given in paragraph 860, as follows: “ Officers of every branch of the 
service, assigned to duty with an army in the field, shall only be re- 
lieved, or transferred, through the orders of the general or other officer 
commanding the troops; and when it may be necessary to withdraw 
any officer of the staff from duty there, the requisite instructions will 
be communicated through the adjutant-general’s office.” 

The following very illiberal regulation was given for the benefit, 
warning, or distress of those to whom it might apply. Paragraph 865 
reads as follows : 

“ As a general rule the acts of the officers of the army will not be 
assumed in advance of trials in civil courts, but on a full representation 
of all the facts of the case after trial, application for the services of coun- 
sel, where the officer is involved by the performance of his military duties, 
will receive the candid and liberal consideration of the department.” 
If this sentence have any meaning it appears to be that after the officer’s 
case is decided it may receive “ liberal consideration.” 

In these regulations the staff corps are again separated from the 
staff departments, and designated as follows: 


STAFF CORPS. 


Corps of engineers. 

Ordnance department. 

Corps of topographical engineers. It should read manifestly corps 
of ordnance. 

The general staff is designated as 

Adjutant-general’s department. 

Inspector-general’s department. 

Quartermaster’s department. 

Subsistence department. 

Medical department. 

Pay department. 

The purchasing department has disappeared, having been merged, 
by an act of Congress, into that of the quartermaster (August 23, 
1842), 
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In regard to officers of the general staff we find the following para- 

graph : 
“Copies of all orders affecting the position of general staff-officers, 
serving in a military department, either by transfer, change of station, 
or leave of absence, will be immediately furnished by the officer giving 
them to department headquarters.” 

Under the head of “ Orders” we find that officers of the “engineer, 
ordnance, and other distinct corps, or staff departments, will apply, in 
like manner, for orders at the headquarters of the command to which they 
are attached. The military bureaus of the War Department will be fur- 
nished with such orders as refer to duties appertaining to them, and the 
several chiefs will transmit copies of them to the officers serving under 
them.” 

It is evident from this regulation that the bureaus of the War De- 
partment still had an existence, though we do not find them specially 
enumerated in this edition of the general regulations. 

In regard to correspondence we have the following: 

“Correspondence ‘on matters of military detail and points of duty 
with the executive departments of the government is prohibited to either 
officer or soldier, unless specially invited by the heads of such depart- 


ments.” 
UNIFORM. 


The uniform for voltigeurs, or foot riflemen, was a frock-coat of 
dark-gray cloth, single-breasted, with nine regimental buttons down the 
front, and in other respects like the frock-coat of the artillery. Trousers 
were of dark-gray cloth similar to the infantry in other respects; the 
buttons had a V on them. 

Non-commissioned officers wore chevrons, when in fatigue-dress, 
such as are worn at the present time. 

This book ended with the Articles of War. As before remarked, 
it is an extremely handy volume, and had the good opinion, which it 
still retains, of the older generation of officers of the army, now fast 
passing off the stage. Enlarged duties and a greatly extended code of 
regulations welcome the new aspirants to military honors. May they 
meet them as manfully and successfully as did their elder brethren “of 
the old times before the war”! 

The “ Regulations for the Army” of 1857 having been approved by 
the President, were, “ by his commands,” published for the information 
“of all concerned,” and were to be “strictly observed”; nothing con- 
trary to their tenor was to be enjoined in any part of the forces of the 
United States by any commander whomsoever. 

Such was the order of Mr. Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War. Mr. 
Davis was regarded as a secretary eminently fitted for the task which 
he undertook in this instance. He was a military man of wide and 
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varied experience; a statesman of great practical knowledge in hu- 
man affairs, joined to subtle intellectual insight; having an inflexible 
will and an unbounded confidence in the results of his studies and. in 
his own conclusions from whatever source derived. But his great and 
varied qualifications were said to be accompanied by some serious draw- 
backs: he had many and singularly violent prejudices ; his political bias 
affected his views as to men and things, all of which more or less warped 
his judgment, and led, sometimes, to unexpected or spasmodic action. 
His peculiarities of temperament made enemies, whom he was not slow 
to overtake with the weight of his resentment. These peculiarities, it 
is alleged, made themselves felt in his administration of the War De- 
partment, and may have been insensibly embodied in its regulations. 

He had great confidence in those officers whom he had attached to 
him, as the adjutant-general and others, who followed his fortunes into 
the Confederacy. He also bitterly disliked the commander-in-chief of 
the army, General Scott, and out of these feelings may have sprung 
some of the almost imperceptible changes to be noted in this edition of 
the “ Regulations for the Army,” as he now called them. 

Under Article IV., concerning appointment and promotion of com- 
missioned officers, we find a marked omission of a paragraph which is 
in all the previous army regulations examined, namely, “Original va- 
cancies will be supplied by selection.” The entire subject of original 
vacancies and appointments is thus excluded from the regulations. 

As this regilation was not one which in any way applied to the con- 
duct or guidance of any person in the army to be governed by rules 
and regulations, its omission had no practical importance, except that 
the human mind is so constituted that sometimes as much importance 
is attached to an omission as should be given to a positive ruling. The 
fact that the Executive does not choose to set forth in the army regula- 
tions what rules of appointment shall or shall not hereafter govern 
may be of more or less interest, but, like any matter of policy, it may 
well be omitted from such a volume. It was not desirable for the ap- 
pointing power to tie up its own hands by rules of its own making. It 
concerned the appointing power only, and not the appointees. 


Officers were not to be detached from their regiments (aides-de-camp 
excepted) longer than four years. Military geographical departments 
were established by the War Department. 

Chaplain posts were announced by the War Department. 

The severe penalty of dismissal for the publication of military news 
was omitted, though all discussion and letter-writing for publication 
were forbidden. 

In regard to the assignment of certain officers to duty we have the 
following : 

“Orders assigning the stations of officers of engineers, ordnance, 
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and of the staff departments, except as provided in the regulations for 
troops in campaign, will be given by the Secretary of War, through the 
adjutant-general’s office, or by commanders of geographical departments, 
under the special authority of the War Department. The commander of 
a department who, in consequence of the movement of troops, or other 
necessity of the service, removes an officer from the station assigned to 
him by the Secretary of War, shall promptly report the case to the 
adjutant-genera].” 

The following relates to the channel of military papers and com- 
munications : 

“ Communications to a commander from those under his command 
are addressed to the proper officer of his staff; to the chief of the adju- 
tant-general’s department, in what relates specially to his bureau, or to 
the service generally ; to the chief of any other department of the staff, in 
what relates specially to his branch of the service. Communications to 
the Secretary of War will be made through the adjutant-general’s office 
of the War Department, unless it be a case of claim, allowance, or other 
business specially appertaining to some other bureau; for example, claims 
of pay will be transmitted through the paymaster-general ; for mileage, 
or quarters, etc., through the quartermaster-general. All communica- 
tions, except rolls and stated returns, and accounts, are to be passed 
through the intermediate commanders. The same rule governs in 
verbal applications; for example, a lieutenant seeking an indulgence 
must apply through his captain. Communications fror officers of the 
staff and administrative service to their own chiefs do not pass through 
the military commanders under whom they serve, except estimates for 
funds or supplies. 

“ Copies of all important communications from the bureaus of the 
War Department to disbursing officers, relating to the service in a mili- 
tary department, shall be sent from the bureau to the department com- 
mander.” 

In regard to assignment of officers in the field is given the following: 

“The general commanding-in-chief assigns the generals of divisions 
and of brigades to their respective commands, when the assignment is 
not made by the Department of War. 

“ Staff-officers, and officers of engineers, ordnance, and artillery, 
according to the nature of the service, are assigned to the headquarters 
of armies and divisions, and detached brigades, by order of the general 
commanding-in-chief, when the distribution of these officers has not been 
regulated by the War Department.” 

In regard to duties of bureau officers the following : 

“The senior officer of engineers, of ordnance, and the departments 
of the general staff serving at the chief headquarters in the field, will 
transmit to the bureau of his department at Washington, at the close of 
the campaign, and such other times as the commander in the field may 
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approve, a full report of the operations of his department, and whatever 
information to improve its service he may be able to furnish.” 

An important regulation in regard to depots is found in para- 
graph 488 : 

“The grand depots of an army are established where the military 
operations would not expose them to be broken up. Smaller depots are 
organized for the divisions and the several arms. They are commanded 
by officers temporarily disabled for field service, or by other officers when 
necessary, and comprise, as much as possible, the hospitals and depots for 
convalescents. When conveniently placed, they serve as points for the 
halting and assembling of detachments. They receive the disabled 
from the corps on the march; and the officers in command of the depots 
send with the detachments to the army those at the depots who have 
become fit for service.” 

There is something given in regard to military exercises in camp or 
cantonment, but nothing in regard to these essential matters when at 
post or in garrison. Paragraph 546 reads: “ When troops remain in 
camp or cantonment many days, the colonels require them to be exer- 
cised in the school of the battalion and squadron. Regiments and 
brigades encamped by division are not united for drills without the per- 
mission of the general of division. The troops must not be exercised 
at the firings without the authority of the general commanding-in-chief. 
The practice of the drums must never begin with the ‘ general,’ or the 


‘march of the regiment’; nor the trumpets with the sound ‘to horse.’ 


‘The hour for practice is always announced.” 

To detail soldiers on extra duty requires the authority of the depart- 
ment commander, and the following upon this subject is given, and is of 
permanent value: 

“ Although the necessities of the service may require soldiers to be 
ordered on working parties as a duty, commanding officers are to bear 
in mind that fitness for military service, by instruction and discipline, is 
the object for which the army is kept on foot, and that they are not to 
employ the troops when not in the field, and especially the mounted 
troops, in labors that interfere with their military duties and exercises, 
except in case of immediate necessity, which shall be forthwith reported 
for the orders of the War Department.” 

We find a very positive regulation in regard to disbursing officers 
who bet at cards, which fixes the responsibility for such acts upon the 
post-commander, as follows : 

“Tf any disbursing officer shall bet at cards or any game of hazard, 
his commanding officer shall suspend his functions, and require him to 
turn over all the public funds in his keeping, and shall immediately 
report the case to the proper bureau of the War Department.” 

Paragraph 912 relates to employés: “The chief of each military 
bureau of the War Department shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
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tary of War, regulate, as far as practicable, the employment of hired 
persons required for the administrative service of his department.” 


RECRUITING SERVICE. 


“The recruiting service will be conducted by the adjutant-general, 
under the direction of the Secretary of War.” (S. Cooper, Adjutant- 
General ; Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War.) 

“The adjutant-general will detail the field-officers, and announce in 
orders the number of lieutenants to be detailed from each regiment by 
the colonel. When the detail is not according to the roster, the special 
reason of the case shall be reported and laid before the Secretary of 
War.” (Heretofore officers were to be selected “ for their fitness with- 
out regard to the roster.”) Officers on general recruiting service are 
not to be ordered on any other duty, except from the adjutant-general’s 
office. 

The recruiting service, originally in the hands of the major-general 
commanding the army, and then transferred to general headquarters, is 
now lodged in the hands of the adjutant-general. The great power 
given by these important details was thus gradually taken away from 
the commander of the army, At the time this was done, however, the 
commander of the army was not required to reside at the capital, and 
chese to remove his headquarters, with the permission of the President, 
to New York City ; hence a sufficient motive is perhaps found for the 
gradual change thus brought about. It may be laid down as a general 
rule that gradual changes thus wrought out by experience are solidly 
founded, or believed to be at the time in the nature of things, and are 
for the best interests of the orderly and permanent direction of the 
affairs to which they relate. When the general in command of the 
army has his headquarters at the War Department no difficulty can 
well arise in these matters of detail, for he is naturally consulted, and 
has his say in that regard. 


CIVIL COURTS. 


“When by proceedings in a civil court an officer is made a party in 
which the interest of the United States is involved, the case is promptly 
to be reported to the adjutant-general to be laid. before the Secretary of 
War,” which is an improvement upon the regulation of 1841; that 
left the officer to the tender mercy of the courts, and promised a “ lib- 
eral consideration” afterwards. But in those days the power of the 
general government was extremely feeble at distances remote from the 
capital, and especially when exercised within the jurisdiction of any of 
the remote States. 
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FLAGS. 


These regulations cut off four feet from the fly of garrison-flags, 
changing them from twenty by forty feet to twenty by thirty-six. 

On the subject of trousers we find (apropos of spring-bottoms) that 
“the uniform trousers for both officers and enlisted men will be of cloth 
throughout the year; made loose, and to spread well over the boot.” 

These regulations adopted the “cloak-coat,” the front and sleeves 
of which were so elaborately braided in black, to indicate rank, etc., 
that it had a most funereal expression, apparently very inappropriate to 
the military idea. It cannot be expected, however, that any military 
over-garment can be suitable to its purpose and not be somewhat con- 
spicuous. The Glengary (Scotch), so called, taken all in all as to form 
and adaptation, has seemed to embody more comfort and protection, with 
greater convenience on foot or horseback, than all other overwear, 
unless it be the blanket, ever yet devised, that has come within our 
knowledge. 

Under the head of “ miscellaneous” we have, “ General officers, and 
colonels having the brevet rank of general officers, may, on occasions of 
ceremony, and when not serving with troops, wear the ‘dress’ and 
‘undress’ prescribed by existing regulations. 

“ Officers below the grade of colonel having brevet rank will wear 
the epaulettes and shoulder-straps distinctive of their army rank.” 

These regulations were supplemented from time to time by many 
important orders, among which may be cited the following : 


‘War DEPARTMENT, 
‘¢ ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
‘¢'WasHINGTON, June 17, 1859." 


(Extracts.) 

“Tt is the intention that commanding officers shall have as com- 
plete control as possible of the staff administration of their respective 
commands, While the supplies of the army are provided by the War 
Department, the application of them rests, to a great extent, with the 
department commanders; the subordinate commanders have a more 
direct control of their use after distribution, and on both must depend 
very largely the success of all measures of economy. The heavy ex- 
pense which unavoidably attends the operations of the army in so wide 
and difficult a field service renders it as important to the public interest, 
as it is under all circumstances essential to professional merit, that every 
officer shall make economy of the public means an object of study and zeal. 

“General depots or agencies of the quartermaster’s and subsistence 
departments for supplying different portions of the army, such as those 
at New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, Fort Leavenworth, San Fran- 
cisco, ete., will be under the general direction of the heads of the respec- 
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tive staff departments ; but the commanders of the geographical depart- 
ments in which they are located will have authority over them, in like 
manner as over the department depots, for all the purposes of their 
command, 

“ The arrangements for procuring supplies, if not fixed by the War 
Depurtment, will be regulated by department commanders. All con- 
tracts made under their authority will be subject to their approval. 
They will be careful that contracts are not extended beyond the period 
for which the supplies will probably be required at the place for which 
the contracts are made, and that the privilege is reserved to the govern- 
ment of terminating them on equitable conditions whenever the exigen- 
cies of the service render them no longer necessary. 

“Tn both general and special estimates the several items will be set 
forth with full particulars, such as the nature and period of the service 
to be paid for, and rate of compensation ; the quantity and cost of the 
materials of whatever description ; the amount of quarters and trans- 
portation, for what particular purpose, and the cost ; the number of per- 
sons and animals for which the stores, transportation, or quarters are 
required ; and whenever the allowance of either is fixed by regulations, 
it will not be exceeded. No estimate will be approved which is not 
explicit in these respects, for neglect of which the approving officer will 
be held pecuniarily responsible to the amount of any unnecessary al- 
lowance. 

“Tn general, the means of conveying supplies to the different posts 
will be determined by the War Department. If by government trans- 
portation, the trains for this purpose will usually be kept at the depots 
from which the land carriage commences. ‘This may be varied at the 
discretion of the department commanders, but only for urgent reasons, 
which will be reported for the consideration of the War Department. 

“ The allowance of means of transportation for the local use of in- 
terior posts, and for their ordinary detached service, whether for pack- 
ing or draft, will be regulated as follows : 

“For a post garrisoned by one company, three six-mule teams; 
two companies, five teams ; three companies, six teams ; four companies, 
seven teams; five companies, nine teams; six companies, ten teams; 
seven companies, eleven teams; eight companies, twelve teams; and at 
the rate of one team for each additional company over eight ; besides 
which from two to six additional mules, depending on the number of 
teams, will be allowed to each post for expresses, herding, etc. These 
allowances may be reduced in particular cases, but they will not be in- 
creased without authority and on special explanation to the quarter- 
master-general of the necessity therefor. 

“No excess of means of transportation will be maintained beyond 
a sufficiency for the ordinary requirements and exigencies of the ser- 
vice; and all that is surplus, after arranging the allowance authorized 
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in the preceding paragraphs, will be concentrated at suitable points by 
department commanders, and reported to the quartermaster-general for 
further disposition. No horses, either for saddle or draft, will be allowed 
for use in the quartermaster’s department, but mules will be used instead ; 
and all horses now on hand will be issued to the mounted service as 
they are required, or sold if permanently unfit for that service. 

“No persons shall be hired for purposes immediately connected 
with the troops, excepting the necessary guides and interpreters, no 
buildings erected, nor any extraordinary expense incurred, and no public 
property sold, except, in each of these cases, by authority of the War 
Department.” 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


By these regulations the subsistence stores for the army, unless the 
Secretary of War in particular and urgent cases shall direct otherwise, 
shall be procured by contract on public notice by the commissary- 
general, 

This volume is a handy one, and, even including the necessary forms 
for the staff departments then in use, was not larger than need be for a 
convenient manual. The print, paper, and general make-up are unex- 
ceptionable. 

The volume with which we now have to deal is that of 1861, a re- 
vision of the Regulations of the Army of 1857. A second edition of 
the same book, with an appendix, was published in 1863. They differ 
merely by the addition of the appendix, which is new. This book has 
an index, a luxury the government seems to have been unable to afford 
up to that time to the army regulations. It is a good-sized octavo 
volume, sufficiently convenient for all practical purposes. These regu- 
lations were approved and issued, upon the authority of the President, 
by the Honorable Simon Cameron, Secretary of War. 

Under the head of correspondence a change is made by which “all 
official correspondence between the heads of the different departments 
of the staff of any command and its commander-must pass through the 
adjutant-general, assistant adjutant-general, or adjutant of the command, 
as the case may be.” It will be recollected that the Army Regulations, 
1857, paragraph 441, upon the same subject, recites that ‘‘ communica- 
tions to a commander from those under his command are addressed to the 
proper officer of his staff: to the chief of the adjutant’s department in 
what relates specially to his bureau, or to the service generally ; to the 
chief of any other department of the staff in what relates specially to 
his branch of the service,” etc. This latter regulation governed the 
actual practice in the service very generally throughout the war of the 
rebellion. The revision changing it was made while L. Thomas was 
adjutant-general. Practically it may lead to a duplication of all staff 
work of record of the supply branches. If the adjutant-general keep a 
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record of every paper and the action taken thereon, this does not in any 
way relieve the prudent quartermaster, commissary, or other officer from 
doing the same thing ; these officers must understand the action taken 
upon affairs of their own department. For any other officer to assume 
these matters is to abolish the division of labor system that has differen- 
tiated out the elements of a proper staff; besides, in time of war, such 
a practice would thus absorb all the functions of command, for no one 
officer, however gifted, could possibly keep efficient control and preserve 
continually an adequate knowledge of so much diverse business. — In 
the army regulations of 1881 these matters for the first time are defi- 
nitely placed upon a solid footing of principle. 

By the regulations of 1861 the adjutant-general conducts the recruit- 
ing service, details the field-officers, and announces in order the number 
of captains and lieutenants to be selected and detailed for this duty from 
each regiment by the colonel. “Selected and detailed” appears to be 
a compromise substituted for the language formerly made use of ; first, 
that these officers were to be selected for this duty, and afterwards de- 
tailed according to the roster, which, when departed from, required a 
special report of reasons therefor “to be laid before the Secretary of 
War.” 

Owing to the number of regimental officers available, and the length 
of time a detail for the recruiting service lasts, it is practically impossi- 
ble to go strictly by the roster; at the same time the subject presents 
many difficulties. Not to go by the roster is to incur a charge of favor- 
itism ; to adhere strictly to it brings the service at times to a state of 
inefficiency and disrepute. 

The fruitful subject of boards of survey took a larger development 
in these regulations, and under them have emanated from various distin- 
guished commanders elaborate orders setting out and explaining the 
entire subject. It is probable that much of the difficulty attending this 
matter grows out of a confusion of terms. The words “ boards of sur- 
vey” are made to mean almost any assemblage of three officers for any 
official purpose whatever, except a garrison court. We never could see 
why the question of property in its essence is not as important as the 
one of discipline and personal military conduct, and why the general 
principles of proceeding by taking evidence should not apply to one 
us well as to the other ; but it has been settled to be otherwise. Sworn 
testimony before a board of survey is held to be out of place, except 
where the law compels it, as ina board held upon a loss of clothing, 
and then the form used is that of a deposition. A board to verify a 
count of articles, as packages, upon an invoice or bill of lading ; a board 
to verify weight and count, as of one upon a bill of lading, and boards 
to fix contractors’ responsibility for delays, for losses, etc., are all called 
boards of survey. Although boards of survey proper under the regula- 
tions are called to collect evidence, and fix data upon which to deter- 
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mine and ground all property responsibility, boards are called to inspect 
supplies, to weigh supplies as received ; and these, and similar ones, ap- 
pear to be simply boards of inspection or verification. They are valu- 
able in these cases to protect the military body from fraud and losses in 
supplies. The genuine board of survey is mostly used to protect unfor- 
tunate officers from the misconceptions of the accounting branches in 
regard to the risks and losses to which all of them having property 
responsibility, in the very nature of things, must be exposed in such a 
wide, varied, and hazardous service as is ours ; especially as it has here- 
tofore existed upon the frontiers and plains of the great West. A board 
of survey is, therefore, at times a convenient barrier between the indi- 
vidual officer and the accidents, shocks, losses, and disasters incident to 
the most careful service. 

Under these regulations a stand of arms costs, for musket, thirteen 
dollars; rifle (Harper’s Ferry), thirteen dollars and twenty-five cents ; 
artillery musketoon, ten dollars and thirty-seven cents; cavalry mus- . 
ketoon, eleven dollars; sapper’s musketoon, ten dollars and sixty-two 
cents ; Colt’s revolver, twenty-four dollars ; cavalry sabre, seven dollars ; 
horse artillery sabre, five dollars ; artillery sword, four dollars ; sapper’s 
musketoon sword-bayonet, five dollars; non-commissioned officer’s 
sword, five dollars and fifty cents; musician’s sword, four dollars. 

@avalry standards for regiments were made of silk, two feet five 
inches wide, and two feet three inches on the lance. Companies or 
troops were given guidons. 

The trousers of foot soldiers were to be made loose, and spread well 
over the boot. 

The uniform and dress of a signal-officer was made that of a major 
of staff; colonels and those of higher grade are permitted to wear upon 
ceremonial occasions, when not serving with troops, the uniform of their 
grade of brevet. 


APPENDIX B. 


This addition to the regulations begins by again forbidding all 
writing, correspondence, etc., in regard to military movements on land 
or water, or respecting troops, camps, arsenals, intrenchments, or mili- 
tary affairs, and brings the violation of them for punishment wnder the 
article of war for treasonable correspondence with the enemy ! 

It provided, humanely, for “the insane of the military service” for 
the first time in a general and specific manner. 

Guidons and camp colors are made to conform to the flag with the 
emblem of stars and stripes. ‘“ Upon the colors or guidons of all regi- 
ments and batteries in the service of the United States” shall be inscribed 
“the names of battles in which they have borne a meritorious part.” 

The regulation for captured property is made fuller and more prac- 
tical in its working, for the purpose of bringing it more effectually to 
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the aid of the public service, and to eradicate the idea of plunder or 
booty of war. 

The law in regard to multiplied copies of contracts and their deposit 
in a returns office is made part of the regulations. 

Among the field orders embodied in these regulations is the one 
issued by Major-General McClellan, requiring quartermasters and com- 
missaries to superintend in person the issues of supplies to their com- 
mands. 

We also find the following in regard to assignments of staff-officers : 

“The chiefs of the respective bureaus in the War Department will 
designate the officers to be assigned, as adjutant-general, quartermaster, 
commissary of subsistence, and inspector-general, for each army corps, 
in accordance with section 10 of the act approved July 17, 1862. These 
officers will, when once assigned, remain permanently attached to their 
respective corps, without regard to the movements of corps commanders, 
unless otherwise assigned by the President.” 


And also the following: 
“The only members of their staff whom general officers are author- 


ized to take with them, when detached from, or otherwise leaving their 
commands, are their ordinary aides-de-camp.” 

In regard to payment of claims or accounts, the following regulation 
is prescribed : 

“No officer or agent, under the control of the War Department, 
disbursing public money, will pay any claim or account presented 
through agents or collectors, except on regular power of attorney, exe- 
cuted after the account or claim is due and payable, and unless such 
agent or collector is considered by the disbursing officer amply able to 
reimburse the United States, or the disbursing officer, in case such claim 
or account shall, subsequent to payment, prove to be unjust or fraudu- 
lent; and when an account is presented in person by an individual who 
is not known to the disbursing officer, the latter will require such evi- 
dence of identity as will secure the government against fraud.” The 
validity of this regulation has recently been seriously questioned by the 
third auditor and second comptroller. 

The results of experience as far as reached at the date of publication 
in regard to the allowance of wagons and wagon transportation, are for 
the first time somewhat fully presented and embodied in useful regu- 
lations. 

A very gratifying measure in behalf of the nation’s dead was here 
first adopted in regard to preserving the records of deceased soldiers, 
which has since, under the action of considerate legislation, grown into 
the system of national cemeteries, under the wise and careful management 
of Quartermaster-General Meigs. The love of our country springs 
from the ashes of her heroes, and the study of their imperishable records 
is the best school of youthful patriotism. 
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General hospitals were placed under the direction of the surgeon- 
general. 

The paymaster-general was “authorized to change the stations of 
paymasters within the limits of the pay districts which may have been 
arranged by him, whenever he may deem it necessary for the interests 
of the service.” 

The following regulation makes a step forward in the humanities of 
civilized warfare : 

“The principle being recognized that medical officers and chaplains 
should not be held as prisoners of war, all medical officers and chaplains 
so held by the United States will be immediately and unconditionally 
discharged.” 

With this we close the consideration of the regulations which have 
governed the armies of the United States from the foundation of the 
government until February 17, 1881, when the Secretary of War, the 
Honorable Alexander Ramsey, promulgated the new regulations in the 
following brief and comprehensive sentence : 

“The following codification of the Regulations of the Army and 
General Orders is approved and published for the instruction and 
government of the army.” 

This volume is manifestly the work of great and patient labor, and 
embodies the results of deliberations and compromises of many active 
and intelligent minds, and for that and other reasons it is in every way 
worthy of the study and confidence of the army. 

It is the growth and outcome of all our experience in and since the 
civil war, so far as such experience is permitted to find expression in 
printed formulas. 

A glance at the new regulations shows a rearrangement of many 
articles under more suitable headings than formerly ; for instance, under 
the head of discipline is placed the article forbidding officers to write 
and publish articles about each other, and especially about their supe- 
riors, having as an object the praise of those placed over them. The arti- 
cle inculeates manliness and straightforward soldierly conduct towards 
superiors, and condemns tyranny and capricious conduct by superiors 
towards tl.ose under them. Each member of a military body has his 
place and duty, and so long as he keeps his place and does his duty 
he should be upheld and strengthened, and made to feel secure and 
strong in his individuality. Whenever he steps out of his place for 
any purpose of his own, he becomes a subject of discipline. There is 
only one exception,—that is, whenever by self-sacrifice he can advance 
the interest of his corps or arm of service, or can serve his country 
above and beyond even his duty in battle; and whenever he does this 
he is right and will meet his reward, for upon this service is or ought 
to be founded all true military distinction whatsoever. 

Respect for the civil authority is of such importance that it should 
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be taught to all troops to join in all state or national local ceremonies 
wherever they may be stationed, thus lending themselves with kindly 
interest to favor, on ceremonial occasions, whatever tends to harmony 
and good feeling, and to advance the glory of our common country or 
of any of its people,—always presuming that true loyalty exists,—for 
the duty of the soldier to his country, by his oath and discipline, is 
paramount to all other considerations. 

The method of determining the lineal and relative rank of. officers 
appears to be clearly and well defined, for the first time in our army, in 
these regulations. 

The President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoints and commissions all commissioned officers of the army. There 
are, however, exceptions to this, where officers are legislated into the 
army by an act of Congress; a method of appointment which would 
seem to trench upon the constitutional rights of the Executive. 

The vexed words original and accidental vacancies are omitted in 
these regulations. 

Quite an extension is given to the matter of the advancement of 
non-commissioned officers to commissions; but the first step in this 
direction that can earnestly be taken is to make the position of the non- 
commissioned officer as it now is more secure, more important, and more 
valuable to him who holds it by permanency during good behavior, and 
by an increase of pay. A first sergeant of a company ought to receive 
at least sixty dollars per month, with a warrant as such, the second ser- 
geant forty, the others at least thirty dollars, and a corporal twenty- 
five. In early times in our army the present great gap in regard to 
pay did not exist between a first sergeant and an ensign or second lieu- 
tenant, and it ought to be closed up. The interest of the army personnel 
requires it, and no faith can be put in that kind of well-wishing that 
does not reach out a hand from the lower commissioned grades to the 
higher non-commissioned grades. 

The non-commissioned staff of regiments should receive seventy-five 
dollars each per month. 

Men in civil life, frequently not the equals of the men who hold 
these positions, get from seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars per month. Let Congress fix the rates of pay commensurate 
with the demands of these positions, and competent young men will speedily 
appear to claim them. It will not need a new staff corps to educate 
soldiers and fit them for such places. It is cheaper to induce compe- 
tent men to enlist than to endeavor to turn our military posts into col- 
leges of instruction. The school of the soldier is with his company, 
and the interests of discipline require that whatever instruction more 
than this can be taught enlisted men, should be taught by or under their 
own company officers. ‘The matter of increased pay to non-commissioned 
officers appears to the writer of so much importance that, if necessary, 
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the army appropriation bill might well be diminished in some other 
direction to meet the increased expense. 

In these regulations are repeated the usual limitations of officers for 
detail to officers of three years’ service with their regiments, and fixing 
four years for the length of time of such detail (aides excepted), and 
with the usual result. 

The Secretary of War, through the general of the army, assigns to 
stations all officers of staff and staff corps for troops not in campaign. 
The staff of a military division and department includes a chief com- 
missary and chief quartermaster, who shall also take charge of the 
depots and purchases for their respective departments at the place where 
headquarters are located. This regulation admits of two interpreta- 
tions,—one that the chief shall do all the duties of a depot quarter- 
master, and the other that these duties shall be superintended by him 
only. 

It is believed that the laws allowing details to colleges and institu- 
tions of learning may be made valuable to the army and the country if 
properly systematized. Regimental commanders and chiefs of staff 
corps ought to report annually, or oftener, to the adjutant-general the 
names of the officers most deserving, and the best fitted for such details 
by habits of conduct, thought, and capacity; and by constant details of 
the best young men the army would become more closely allied to the 
true social and educational interests of the country. It is not certain 
that these details should stop with institutions of learning. Retired 
officers might be detached to take charge, under the governor of a State, 
of the arms and military stores issued or provided for a State, allowing 
them in such cases quarters and allowances, or ten dollars per month 
extra for the care of arms. 

Other officers might be detailed to give military instructions to 
militia, where desired, in many of the States and cities. It is true that 
as yet there are skilled officers from the war in all these organizations, 
but the time will soon arrive when these experienced men will become 
superannuated, or incapable of imparting their valuable, practicable 
experience. 

Our true defensive army in this country must be of and with the 
people, and the small, scattered, permanent force should be utilized in 
every practicable way to keep alive the camp-fires of our past national 
wars in every State of the Union. 

By the new regulations, the military establishment, in all that relates 
to discipline and military control, is under the orders of the general of 
the army. It is to be hoped that orders for military instruction, drill, 
ete., may be issued for the other arms of service similar to those which 
now govern the artillery. 

It is noticed that the regulations require every article belonging to 
a regiment to be marked, except arms and accoutrements. There are 
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some reasons that would make it advantageous, to have even the arms 
marked, in time of war especially. To throw away his arms is a crime on 
the part of the soldier, therefore everything that shall induce him to hold 
fast to them is important, The Spartan soldier brought back his shield, 
or was brought back on it. Cannot a simple brass or steel scutcheon, 
with letters of company and regiment, be inserted in the side or the butt 
of the stock of every rifle issued in any company to a soldier, if desired 
with his individual number on it? Let the captain have each gun 
charged to each man by its number, etc. If thrown away on the battle- 
field, the evidence as to whom it belonged would be with the gun. A 
pride in the possession of the arm would be cultivated, and its posses- 
sion become a matter of soldierly honor. 

Tradesmen who cut, alter, or make up the clothing for soldiers 
should be paid on extra duty ; and if the making up is done by piece- 
work, it should be paid for at the current rate of such labor where 
the work is done. The old statute prices require revision, and should 
in some cases be doubled or trebled. This work might be given out 
at posts to needy but competent women, or other persons, to be made 
up. 

In these regulations are embodied for the first time instructions 
in regard to the purchase of horses and mules for the military ser- 
vice; also directions as to their care when in service, treatment when 
sick, ete. A most extensive supply table of veterinary medicine is 
adopted. 

The authority of a department commander to order repairs upon a 
military post in cases of “absolute necessity” has become enlarged from 
fifty dollars, fifty or sixty years ago, to five hundred by these regu- 
lations. 

What may be called the ceremonial duties of troops remain practi- 
cally unchanged, but there is a tendency always at work among our 
people to diminish the “ pomp and circumstance” that attend military 
duties. It is a survival, in many instances, of courts, kings, and hero- 
worship; and appears at times to be reviving, but always with a 
corresponding reaction against it as incompatible and unsuited to a 
republican form of government. 

The regulations provide for the careful instruction of artillery as 
such, but contain nothing in regard to the instruction of artillery regi- 
ments as infantry or foot troops when acting as such, nor for other foot 
troops. 

It is a source of great congratulation to the,army that vigorous steps 
are at last taken to enable the soldier to learn to use his rifle skillfully. 
Nothing can be more important to the soldier than te learn how to use 
his weapon with the greatest effect. Everything else may be dispensed 
with, but this never. Fighting nowadays is reduced to skillful, rapid, 
and effective shooting. Every exercise and practice which conduces to 
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that end needs to be encouraged, cultivated, and enjoined throughout 
the army. 

In regard to the company fund, a good deal has been done and is 
doing to put it upon a sound and satisfactory basis. As the disburse- 
ments from this fund are exclusively for the benefit of the enlisted men, 
it is believed that the practice of some company commanders to have a 
list of the expenditures, and bills attached, posted in the hall of the 
company barracks, where they may be inspected at their convenience 
by those interested, is a most excellent one, and that were it made gen- 
eral would remove a good deal of dissatisfaction. 

The recruiting service is so conducted that the general of the army 
again has a voice in the matter. The officers are chosen for fitness alone. 
The distinction of white has been omitted at last from the recruiting 
regulations, and manhood alone, with proper restrictions as to age and 
physique, is the only qualification for the service of our country. Could 
our legislators abolish the language of distinction between white and 
black troops on our statute books by repealing the clause which requires 
the men in certain regiments to be colored, the ground for all dissatis- 
faction and popular prejudice would be removed from the official 
records. The law should at least permit white and black men to serve 
together in the same regiment if they choose to do so; as it now is, it 
actually prohibits such joint service. 

The insane of the army are now humanely provided for under full 
and well-devised regulations. 

The matter of employing counsel in civil suits is also provided for. 

Military correspondence is clearly defined and made plain to all. 

The difficulties which frequently seem to involve this subject may 
be regarded practically as removed. Varying circumstances may, of 
course, give rise to new methods, but under the present liberal manage- 
ment of the adjutant-general’s department no trouble is to be appre- 
hended on this score in the future. A fair solution of new questions 
will undoubtedly be given in all cases,—one that will sustain the best 
interests of the army rather than that of a single bureau or any indi- 
vidual branch of the service. 

The blank forms are most complete in this book, with, possibly, 
one or two exceptions. No form of court-martial proceedings is given 
in the judge-advocate’s department, nor is there given a form for the 
proceedings of a board of survey. The former can be found elsewhere, 
and the latter must be improvised or divined. But it would require a 
volume to consider carefully the contents of this great body of codified 
regulations, which is cordially commended to the diligent examination 
and study of the rising generation of young officers. 

These regulations leave little to be desired, and what is wanted to 
render them more complete is merely a gradual and wise supplement of 
omissions, and the correction of unavoidable errors. It is practically 
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impossible to construct a work, having so many distinct parts and such 
a number of paragraphs, which shall at once be free from all possible 
objections ; but, without violating their spirit by imputing praise or 
blame to any one individually, it can be said with perfect truthfulness 
that this body of army regulations is a work of which every officer of 
the army may well be proud. 

We believe its shortcomings are not due to any intended neglect of 
the interests of the military service, but rather to the imperfections of 
human nature. We have already gone far enough to learn that the 
regulations for any organized body of men must be a yearly growth, 
adapted carefully to the changing circumstances which encompass hu- 
man life. Perfection may be approached as we approach an ideal, but 
it cannot be reached. 


8. B. H. 





THE INTERIOR LIGHTING OF STEAMERS. 


On board vessels that are designed for any other purpose than carrying 
freight, and especially on board men-of-war, the subject of lighting 
becomes very important, and has received too little attention when 
compared with other subjects of far less importance, whether we con- 
sider comfort, convenience, or hygiene. 

Who of us that, after being in the open air, has gone between decks 
after the lights have been burning an hour or two, has not experienced 
the feeling of almost nausea due to the foul air? Especially is this 
experience common at night, when everybody is below, and to the 
effects of the lights, at all times sufficiently evident, are added the 
products of the respiration of hundreds of human beings shut up in a 
confined space, where the means of ventilation depend almost entirely 
upon influences outside the vessel, and entirely beyond control. 

In port, in smooth, pleasant weather, with air-ports open, an agree- 
able temperature, and all conditions favorable, the foulness of the air 
on the berth-deck and in the steerages, and also, to a less degree, in the 
ward-room and cabin, is quite appreciable, unless better means of ven- 
tilation are in use than are generally employed. 

Suppose the vessel considered above, whose means of ventilation are 
inadequate, or rather whose capacity for vitiating the air is in excess 
of all possible means for renewing it, goes to sea in ordinarily rough 
weather. The air-ports are closed because water may come in. The 
darkness thus occasioned causes an increase in the number of standing 
lights left burning. The wind-sails are affected more or less by being 
becalmed, or by the rolling of the vessel; at any rate, they may be 
safely supposed to be less effective than under the favorable conditions 
mentioned above. Now let any person who maintains that the lighting 
of our vessels is all it should be step below. As this person (suppo- 
sititious entirely, it is hoped) starts down the ladder he is met by a 
mingled assortment of odors that are evidently not wafted from “ Araby 
the blest.” 

Plainly distinguishable above them all are the odors of illuminating 
oil, and the effluvia which we all remember as coming from an ex- 
piring or smoking lard-oil lamp. The illuminating material seems 
to furnish, in fact, a large part of the disagreeable odors and foul 
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gases arising from the berth-deck of a man-of-war at sea any time near 
ten o’clock in the evening. The other odors are bad enough,—nobody 
can deny that,—but they are generally so overpowered by the products 
of burning or scorching oil that they seldom have a chance for a 
separate identification. 

It may be thought by some that the description of the evils conse- 
quent upon the present use of oil lamps as illuminating agents has been 
overdrawn. On the contrary, a great deal has been left out that pos- 
sibly should have been said. The question may well be left to the 
decision of any officer who has had occasion to visit the berth-deck 
under the above-mentioned conditions. 

Some method of illumination is absolutely necessary on board a 
vessel of war. Police requirements alone would be a sufficient reason 
for a release from pitch darkness. In rough, rainy, or cold weather 
well-lighted quarters add immensely to the comfort of everybody on 
board. Under the present system of lighting lamps on the berth-deck, 
and candles in officers’ rooms, sufficient light is an impossibility, or 
nearly so. In the cabin, where there is the most room and the best 
ventilation, sufficient light is very hard to obtain, especially during the 
latter part of the night, when, if anything goes wrong, the only person 
most probably that is capable of adjusting the usually complicated cabin 
lamp is turned in his hammock. 

The lamps on board vessels of war are quite important. The best 
to be obtained are used, and an especially competent person is detailed 
to attend to lamps only. How important this person is, or how com- 
plicated some of our lamps are, is only appreciated when sickness or 
liberty renders the lamp-lighter unable to attend to his duties. Unless 
very recent inventions, there are but few lamps that will give a clear, 
bright, steady light for more than a very few hours, and this only 
under the most favorable conditions,—illuminating oil good, lamps in 
thorough order, and properly trimmed. 

As applied to lighting a confined space, the principle of the oil 
lamp or candle is wrong, and no amount of mechanical perfection will 
overcome this fundamental defect. When doing the most effective 
service, the best lamp, generally speaking, is the one that gives out the 
most light and burns the most oil without smoking. Hence, the better 
the lamp, or the brighter the light, the greater the amount of heat 
given out, and the greater the volume of gases given off to vitiate the 
air of the apartment. Any improvement in lamps will tend to make 
the flame brighter and increase the products of combustion, as well as 
evolve them at a higher temperature. Improvements may be made in 
the time the lamp will burn without trimming, or to reduce the cost, 
but the objection to the principle of the oil lamp still exists. The 
same phase of the question is presented if we suppose the lamp and 
the oil both to be near perfection. 
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The brighter the light the greater the heat and the volume of gas 
evolved, and the original problem remains unsolved. The character of 
the illuminating oil will change the composition of the products of 
combustion, but these products still pour forth from the perfect lamp, 
and no product of combustion is respirable. The processes of com- 
bustion and of respiration, or, in other words, the lamp and the lung, 
use the same constituent of atmospheric air. What one uses the other 
has to do without. Each oil-burning lamp giving out necessary light 
deprives some pair of lungs of a portion of oxygen, and, in addition, 
pours out a quantity of gases to vitiate the remaining air. 

It may be said “ that all this is stale, all this has been known for 
a long time, all of us have gone down from watch and have had the 
attack of nausea so much time is wasted upon. The nausea soon passed 
away and amounted to nothing. Of course, we know that the lamps on 
the berth-deck smoke at times from no apparent reason ; that is not the 
fault of the lamps, it is caused by the foulness of the air. The lamps 
are good enough. Lamps have been used on board ships ‘until the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ What better light does 
anybody need than four standing lamps on a berth-deck one hundred feet 
long? They are padlocked so that no unauthorized person can meddle 
with them, and if they do begin to smoke, all anybody has to do is to 
turn out, hunt up the person having the keys, and persuade him to trim 
them. Lamps were plenty good enough when we learned to be sailors, 


and they have been much improved since. When a man goes to sea, 


he ought not to expect all the comforts of a first-class hotel.” 


To those persons who oppose a change because it is a change, and 
not on account of the advantages or disadvantages, but little can be said. 
When there are two ways of doing a thing, common sense would seem 
to dictate the consideration of the two methods with a prejudice against 
neither. It is equally unreasonable to condemn a thing because it is an 
innovation, or to reject it because it is old. Age is venerable chiefly 
because of the experience that goes with it; it cannot improve all things, 
however, and a new thing is sometimes a good thing. The idea of con- 
sidering an old and venerable object like the oil lamp as not the best 
known method of illuminating, after long and faithful service in the 
past, seems at first sight a radical one. 

This discussion of the subject is an endeavor to prove that while oil 
lamps and candles have done good service, there is another and better 
method of illumination that only requires a trial to prove a greater suc- 
cess, 

Anybody who complains of a state of affairs without knowing 
how a better could be made to exist,—or states his grievance without 
a clear idea of how he has been wronged,—or to hear himself talk,— 
is what is called in the expressive but perhaps not classic language of 
the navy “a growler.” Having no disposition to come under that 
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gases arising from the berth-deck of a man-of-war at sea any time near 
ten o’clock in the evening. The other odors are bad enough,—nobody 
can deny that,—but they are generally so overpowered by the products 
of burning or scorching oil that they seldom have a chance for a 
separate identification. 

It may be thought by some that the description of the evils conse- 
quent upon the present use of oil lamps as illuminating agents has been 
overdrawn. On the contrary, a great deal has been left out that pos- 
sibly should have been said. The question may well be left to the 
decision of any officer who has had occasion to visit the berth-deck 
under the above-mentioned conditions. 

Some method of illumination is absolutely necessary on board a 
vessel of war. Police requirements alone would be a sufficient reason 
for a release from pitch darkness. In rough, rainy, or cold weather 
well-lighted quarters add immensely to the comfort of everybody on 
board. Under the present system of lighting lamps on the berth-deck, 
and candles in officers’ rooms, sufficient light is an impossibility, or 
nearly so. In the cabin, where there is the most room and the best 
ventilation, sufficient light is very hard to obtain, especially during the 
latter part of the night, when, if anything goes wrong, the only person 
most probably that is capable of adjusting the usually complicated cabin 
lamp is turned in his hammock. 

The lamps on board vessels of war are quite important. The best 
to be obtained are used, and an especially competent person is detailed 
to attend to lamps only. How important this person is, or how com- 
plicated some of our lamps are, is only appreciated when sickness or 
liberty renders the lamp-lighter unable to attend to his duties. Unless 
very recent inventions, there are but few lamps that will give a clear, 
bright, steady light for more than a very few hours, and this only 
under the most favorable conditions,—illuminating oil good, lamps in 
thorough order, and properly trimmed. 

As applied to lighting a confined space, the principle of the oil 
lamp or candle is wrong, and no amount of mechanical perfection will 
overcome this fundamental defect. When doing the most effective 
service, the best lamp, generally speaking, is the one that gives out the 
most light and burns the most oil without smoking. Hence, the better 
the lamp, or the brighter the light, the greater the amount of heat 
given out, and the greater the volume of gases given off to vitiate the 
air of the apartment. Any improvement in lamps will tend to make 
the flame brighter and increase the products of combustion, as well as 
evolve them at a higher temperature. Improvements may be made in 
the time the lamp will burn without trimming, or to reduce the cost, 
but the objection to the principle of the oil lamp still exists. The 
same phase of the question is presented if we suppose the lamp and 
the oil both to be near perfection. 
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The brighter the light the greater the heat and the volume of gas 
evolved, and the original problem remains unsolved. The character of 
the illuminating oil will change the composition of the products of 
combustion, but these products still pour forth from the perfect lamp, 
and no product of combustion is respirable. The processes of com- 
bustion and of respiration, or, in other words, the lamp and the lung, 
use the same constituent of atmospheric air. What one uses the other 
has to do without. Each oil-burning lamp giving out necessary light 
deprives some pair of lungs of a portion of oxygen, and, in addition, 
pours out a quantity of gases to vitiate the remaining air. 

It may be said “ that all this is stale, all this has been known for 
a long time, all of us have gone down from watch and have had the 
attack of nausea so much time is wasted upon. The nausea soon passed 
away and amounted to nothing. Of course, we know that the lamps on 
the berth-deck smoke at times from no apparent reason ; that is not the 
fault of the lamps, it is caused by the foulness of the air. The lamps 
are good enough. Lamps have been used on board ships ‘ until the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ What better light does 
anybody need than four standing lamps on a berth-deck one hundred feet 
long? They are padlocked so that no unauthorized person can meddle 
with them, and if they do begin to smoke, all anybody has to do is to 
turn out, hunt up the person having the keys, and persuade him to trim 
them. Lamps were plenty good enough when we learned to be sailors, 
and they have been much improved since. When a man goes to sea, 
he ought not to expect all the comforts of a first-class hotel.” 

To those persons who oppose a change because it is a change, and 
not on account of the advantages or disadvantages, but little can be said. 
When there are two ways of doing a thing, common sense would seem 
to dictate the consideration of the two methods with a prejudice against 
neither. It is equally unreasonable to condemn a thing because it is an 
innovation, or to reject it because it is old. Age is venerable chiefly 
because of the experience that goes with it; it cannot improve all things, 
however, and a new thing is sometimes a good thing. The idea of con- 
sidering an old and venerable object like the oil lamp as not the best 
known method of illuminating, after long and faithful service in the 
past, seems at first sight a radical one. 

This discussion of the subject is an endeavor to prove that while oil 
lamps and candles have done good service, there is another and better 
method of illumination that only requires a trial to prove a greater suc- 
cess, 

Anybody who complains of a state of affairs without knowing 
how a better could be made to exist,—or states his grievance without 
a clear idea of how he has been wronged,—or to hear himself talk,— 
is what is called in the expressive but perhaps not classic language of 
the navy “a growler.” Having no disposition to come under that 
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class-appellation, the writer hastens to state what some study has led 
him to believe is the remedy for the present inefficient lighting on board 
men-of-war, and its disagreeable accompaniments of smoke, dirt, and 
foul gases. 

The incandescent system of electric lighting seems to be the best and 
most nearly perfect solution that can be found for vessels with steam- 
power. Sailing-vessels are not considered in this paper; not because 
there is not the same need for improvement, but because the facilities for 
lighting by electricity are not as great. Sailing vessels furnished with a 
boiler for distilling fresh water might come under the head specified. 
The vessels chiefly concerned are steam vessels of war with or without 
sails, representing the class of vessels in which officers of the navy will 
spend the greater portion of their time at sea. The powerful lights of 
the are system are only suitable for large apartments with high ceilings, 
and as the conditions on board vessels of war are precisely the reverse 
of these, the system is not considered with reference to interior lighting. 
This system is available for mast-head lights, or for searching lights to 
detect the approach of a torpedo-boat or pick up land-marks at night 
when entering a harbor. There are many strong arguments advanced 
in favor of every vessel of war being supplied with arc lamps for out- 
side work. 

The subject of exterior lighting by means of are lights, though a 
very interesting one, is outside the intended limits of this paper. It 
may be mentioned, however, that the same appliances used for furnish- 
ing with electricity the incandescent system for lighting the interior of 
a vessel, can be made to run one or two extremely powerful arc lights 
for deck use, when considered advisable. 

From the data to be obtained at present, it would seem that the 
present state of electric incandescent lighting is perfect enough to allow 
its introduction for interior illuminating purposes on board men-of-war 
in place of every other means. The conditions would seem most favor- 
able: plenty of spare boiler-power, plenty of hands to perform the 
little additional labor required, and plenty of electricians capable after a 
little practice of attending to the system of any vessel. 

For supplying light to the interior of a vessel of war the incandes- 
cent system of electric lighting requires,— 

I. A source of power and engine for transmitting power to generator. 

II. A generator of electricity. 

III. A system of conductors. 

IV. A sufficient number of efficient lamps to supply light where 
wanted. 

V. Arrangements for managing the lamps and controlling and regu- 
lating the currents. 

VI. Intelligent supervision. 

To these may be added,— 
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VII. Means of storing enough electricity to light up for a time 
without getting up steam. 

VIII. Spare apparatus to replace parts of system when worn out 
or undergoing repairs. 


I. It may be taken for granted that the boiler-power in every steam 
vessel of war is sufficient to furnish steam in excess, and that no in- 
crease in the boiler-power will be necessary to supply all the steam 
required for the ten to fifteen horse-power engine used for driving the 
dynamo-electric machine that would furnish enough electricity to light 
the vessel by incandescent lights. On the other hand, but few vessels 
are expected to be already supplied with engines capable of running a 
dynamo in the manner necessary for effective lighting. Lighting by 
the incandescent system is only satisfactory when there is the least 
variation in the current passing through the lamps; this steadiness of 
current is only brought about by evenness of speed of engine. 

As any variation of the speed will probably be synchronous with the 
stroke, the pressure of steam remaining the same, increasing the num- 
ber of revolutions of crank will probably tend to shorten the time of 
the variations, and hence make the light steadier to the eye. 

For this reason rapid stroke is required for engines to drive dyna- 
mos. Also, since the speed of the engine will tend very strongly to 
vary with the load on the engine, or the resistance to be overcome, and 
this is varied with the number of lamps in circuit, and affected greatly 


by breaks and short circuits, the speed of the engine should be regulated 
by an efficient governor. 

The requisites for the source of power for driving dynamo-electric 
machines to furnish electricity for illuminating the interior of a vessel 
by the incandescent system of electric lighting would seem to be, suffi- 
cient power, determined by the size of dynamo used; rapid stroke, 
evenness of speed with vessel rolling, with a governor to check extreme 


variations. 

Such engines are easily obtained at present. 

II. The generator of electricity would be obtained from the par- 
ticular company furnishing the outfit, which will probably be one of 
two prominent systems now before the public. The advantages of 
each system are so nearly equal that either one will do the service 
required, and the decision between the two will be most probably based 
upon the terms to be obtained. One system, however, uses generally 
a dynamo having a very tall field magnet. Extra care would have 
to be taken that these dynamos, if furnished, should have extra large 
bases, or be provided in some other way with means to counteract the 
rolling of the vessel. 

Special terms would have to be arranged, owing to the large quan- 
tity of material required for a long cruise. 
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III. To conduct the current from the place of generation to the 
lamps, copper will be the metal used, either in the form of strips of 
copper insulated in iron pipes, or of insulated copper wire, or of both 
combined. 

Where the conductors are liable to unintelligent or accidental rough 
handling, they should be protected by iron, as, for instance, in the 
fire-room or on the berth-deck. 

In other places insulated wire would be all that is required. The 
size of the conductors would depend upon the number of lamps, and 
their position relative to each other and to the starting-point. Ar- 
ranging a system of conductors for a large number of lamps, so that 
each lamp will have its share of current and no more, is a mathe- 
matical problem requiring some calculation. Arranging the system of 
conductors on board a vessel of war, so as to interfere least with the 
internal workings, and still be accessible in case of a break or short 
circuit, will require careful study of each particular vessel. Putting 
the conductors in position is a very important part of the work, 
though only mechattical, and would be done to best advantage be- 
fore all the bulkheads are in position. The importance of putting 
down the conductors properly at first will be appreciated by any one 
who has had to trace out a fault in an electrical circuit, even though 
the circuit was only for a call-bell. 

In the case of the current intended for incandescent lighting, insu- 
lation is principally required to prevent loss of electricity by leakage, 
and consequent diminution of the power of the current. 

With conductors required for a current for are lighting another and 
quite important point comes up. The current from a dynamo arranged 
for are lighting is capable of giving severe and even dangerous shocks 
under certain conditions, owing to the current required for are lighting 
being much more intense, or having a much higher electrical tension 
than that intended for incandescent lighting, the latter being what is 
called a quantity current. By adjusting the works of an arc lamp thie 
quantity current can be made to give a powerful light, though not 
quite so economically as in the case of acurrent derived from a dynamo 
specially constructed for are lighting. 

For occasional use the current from the dynamo for incandescent 
lighting will serve every purpose, provided there is enough electricity 
to run the incandescent lamps at the same time. 

IV. The lamp for use in the incandescent system of lighting by 
electricity consists of a slender strip of carbon that is heated white-hot 
by the passage of an electrical current of low tension through it. This 
carbon filament is inside a sealed glass bulb, from which the air has 
been extracted as perfectly as possible. The ends of the carbon are 
connected to platinum wires soldered to pieces of brass on the outside 
of the lamp, so as to be readily placed in circuit. In the base of the 
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lamp is a switch that is worked by an ebonite key, so that the lamp can 
be lighted or extinguished by merely turning this key, which is as easy 
as turning off gas from a chandelier. 

The number of lamps and their location would depend upon each 
individual case. All incandescent lamps of about eight-candle power, 
or even smaller, will be sufficient to more than supply the place of the 
lights now in use in officers’ state-rooms. Larger ones could be used to 
advantage in places where a larger space is to be lighted. The number 
and power of the lamps necessary to light the berth-deck, engine-room, 
and store-rooms could be readily ascertained by experiment. 

In calculating the number of incandescent lamps required to supply 
the place of those in use, the power of placing the electric lamp in either 
inclined or inverted position will add to the power of the light im- 
mensely, by our ability to throw the whole or any part of the illumin- 
ating power of the lamp in any direction, independent of shadows from 
the brackets. Gimbals or swinging brackets are also rendered unneces- 
sary by the ability of the lamp to burn in any position. 

The lamps would also be protected from accidental breakage by a 
clear glass globe. 

The safety from the use of the incandescent lamp is also an item. 
As long as the glass bulb remains intact the heat is not very much 
above, in extreme cases, that of hot water-; as soon as the bulb is frac- 
tured, air passes into the bulb and the carbon filament, about as thick 
as a horse-hair, burns into two, the circuit is broken, and the lamp 
instantly extinguished. The heating of the conductors setting the 
wood-work on fire is prevented by the introduction of pieces of “ fusi- 
ble metal” wire in the circuit, which when the conductors are heated to a 
point much below the dangerous temperature for wood, by any accident, 
such as a short circuit, breaks the circuit and stops the current by melt- 
ing and leaving a gap. 

For a state-room nothing could be better theoretically than the 
incandescent electric lamp. Practically, it has reached a stage where it 
will do better service than any other means of illumination. It can be 
placed where the lights will do the most good independently of consid- 
erations of harming paint-work, dripping oil or candle-grease, or danger 
from heat that now decide the location of lights in rooms and elsewhere. 
Each lamp, where considered necessary, would have means for extin- 
guishing or lighting instantly. This is quite an item, for it is a great 
convenience to have a bright steady light whenever wanted on a sec- 
ond’s notice, without either matches or flame for ignition. 

V. Sufficient means for managing the lamps and the various 
circuits will be obtained from the company furnishing the lamps, and 
whose system is in use. Switches, protectors to save lamps from excessive 
current, key-boards, ete., should be placed in sufficient quantities to do 
efficient service. 

Vou. VIII.—No. 4. 28 
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VI. Supervision, by some one who has a working acquaintance 
with the principles of electricity and a thorough acquaintance with the 
system of the vessel, is absolutely necessary, especially when the system 
is new and faults will be expected to develop themselves. Accidents 
should be prevented by careful examinations, and the dynamos run 
with economical speed. 

Faults in circuits are detected by comparing the brightness of lamps. 
The dynamos will require the most care, as a very small accident will 
impair their efficiency enough to stop the light for a time. 

If everything goes well, little supervision is necessary. A little 
care, however, may prevent a good many accidents that might be hard 
to repair. 

Supervising the system should occupy the time of at least one person 
very thoroughly until at least everything gets in working order, so that 
during the day all needful preparations can be made for a steady run at. 
night. 

VII. Storage batteries (Faure’s, for example) might be convenient 
for use when but little light will be required, and during the day on 
occasional calls for illumination. The power of storing a certain amount 
of electricity for use for a short time might be valuable, so much so that 
it would probably be economical to be supplied with a storage battery for 
emergencies. 

VIII. Spare apparatus would be extremely necessary during the 
course of a long cruise. 

Only enough spare conductors might be taken for special purposes, 
but enough dynamos and lamps must be taken to insure lasting. 
Neither of these can be repaired on board ship if anything serious is 
the matter, owing to the lack of suitable machinery. 

Spare arc lamps should also be kept on board for use when neces- 
sary. 

There is nothing in the foregoing that would be hard to apply to 
any steam-vessel in the navy. It would not require the enlistment of 
one single additional man in the navy, and the only addition required 
to the complement of any vessel would be an officer to post up on the 
subject, and get the system well started, then it would almost work 
itself, and would need no help outside the regular complement of the 
vessel, Like everything new, it would require experience before set- 
tling down to steady working order, but after that would give but little 
trouble. 

It is hoped that it has been shown that the introduction of a sys- 
tem of lighting by incandescent electric lamps on any steam-vessel of 
the navy would be a comparatively easy matter. The permanence of 
the system and the maintenance during a three years’ cruise are only 
questions of renewal of existing means, and ought not to frighten us. 
Its utility for short trips of passenger steamers can be readily ascer- 
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tained by inquiring of the company whose system is to be adopted. 
Each of the two prominent companies for light by incandescence can 
furnish testimonials and addresses as to the working on comparatively 
short trips, and its efficiency has been pretty well established. 

There seems to be no apparent reason why a dynamo-electric ma- 
chine properly constructed and looked after should not develop as much 
electricity the third year of its existence as the first. The commutator 
might be worn a little, but this isa mechanical defect, and only requires 
more care in the construction and in the attendance. Due attention 
should be paid to the machines to see that the work is thorough and 
the wearing parts large. In case of doubt, as many spare machines 
could be carried as there will be any possibility of being needed, until 
some experience is gained that will serve as a guide. 

No change whatever will occur in the conductors if they are prop- 
erly placed and protected by “fusible metal” guards that will break 
the circuit before the copper is affected by melting off. 

The lamps are comparatively an easy matter. They are not ex- 
pensive, and the quantity necessary for a certain length of cruise could 
be calculated from the average lifetime of a lamp obtained from the 
makers, the number of lamps to be in use, and the average number of 
hours the lamps burn in a day. To the quantity thus obtained a large 
percentage should be added to allow for breakage and accidents. 

In brief, the longer the length of the cruise the more allowance for 
wear of commutator (of the dynamo), and the greater the quantity of 
lamps to be taken. 

The expense of lighting by electricity would possibly be more than 
that of lighting by the present means. Where efficiency is considered the 
present method by means of lard-oil and candles is dear at any price. 
The data are not at hand for estimating the cost of the present method 
of illumination. "When we consider the cost of the oil consumed in a 
three years’ cruise, the cost of the lamps, often complicated, and manu- 
factured expressly for the navy, with the incidental expenses for chim- 
neys and wicks, we will have to believe that the difference in cost is 
not so much as might be expected. The better qualities of the electric 
light should also count in computing the cost. 

To sum up, the present lighting of naval vessels by means of lard- 
oil and candles is antiquated, cumbersome, unsafe, as the numerous 
inspections of lights now considered necessary will bear witness, incon- 
venient, unhealthy from the vitiation of the air that is none too whole- 
some at its best, and insufficient for the purpose, to say nothing of the 
destruction of cleanliness by dripping oil or candle-grease. 

In brief, everything is against it, excepting that we have become 
accustomed to it and only notice its defects when our attention is called 
to them. 

On the other hand is the incandescent electric light, cleanly, unaf- 
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fected by motion of vessel, giving out neither smoke nor odor, emitting no 
gases, perfectly safe, the light itself being in an hermetically-sealed glass 
bulb, and extinguishing itself if this bulb be broken; lighted and ex- 
tinguished by a slight movement, always available, and above all, giving 
a sufficiency of pure light just when it is wanted. 
Make your choice. 
M. L. Woop, 
Master U.S. N. 





THE CAVALRYMAN AND HIS HORSE. 


In a country like ours, with its more than eleven million horses, where 
soil and climate give us the best of breeds, and where there are some 
of the finest natural horsemen in the world, it is a matter for regret 
that horsemanship in its higher form should not be more thoroughly 
developed. With respect to our cavalry service, especially, is this to be 
deplored. Possessing a splendid personnel, good horses, and a perfect 
equipment, we need but the acquirement of this art to make ours the 
superior of almost every other service in the world. That the necessity 
for attaining it exists few of our officers will deny ; the history of our 
frontier service is replete with incidents which prove it. In how many 
Indian fights of even recent years have unfortunate troopers fallen vic- 
tims to bad riding or unskillful management of their horses, and how 
many valuable animals have been lost to the government in our cam- 
paigns by bad seats and the ignorance of men untrained to the saddle? 
For all these things the peculiar nature of our past service has been to 
a certain extent an excuse, but in the near future, as isolated detach- 
ments are consolidated in permanent posts, and thorough drill is thereby 
rendered possible, our attention must unavoidably be directed to the 
more perfect training of the cavalry trooper. As long as cavalry exists, 
however it may be armed or manceuvred, the fundamental principle of 
such instruction will be horsemanship ; that science which gives the 
soldier perfect control over the machine which transports him; which 
makes it safe for himself and effective against his enemy ; which gives 
him confidence in his own prowess, and which inspires him with an 
esprit de corps, and a love for his horse and the saddle which every 
cavalryman who is really master of his steed must feel. There is 
nothing chimerical in these ideas. Scientific riding is an art more 
practiced by the civilian abroad to-day than ever before, and all of the 
great cavalry services—those of Germany, Austria, Russia, France, 
England, even poor, unhorsemanlike Italy—are devoting their every 
energy towards perfecting both officers and men in it. Shall we, their 
equals in nearly all else, their superiors in many things, confess our- 
selves behind them in one of the most important departments of our 
profession? No one can claim that our tactics do not contemplate in- 
struction in equitation and the knowledge of the horse, for, brief as its 
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requirements are, and skeleton-like as are its elementary rules upon the 
former subject, it does prescribe that officers shall “have a thorough 
knowledge of the structure and powers of endurance of horses,” and 
be “familiar with the rules for their management under all circum- 
stances, to understand in detail the method of shoeing them, and to be 
able to treat all the ordinary cases of injury and disease.” West Point 
gives a better education than any other military school in the world, 
but of these matters what does it teach? A graceful position, a fairly 
good seat, to use the sabre and pistol (this excellently well, too) on 
horseback, to mount at a gallop, and one or two other accomplishments 
of a similar nature,—and there our horsemanship and knowledge of 
the horse end, the latter never passing zero during the whole time. On 
the frontier this is supplemented by such information as individual am- 
bition and research, or accident, may supply. The refinements of equi- 
tation, however, the principles of the haute-école, as it is called abroad, 
we neglect almost entirely. With such exercises as the “ piaffer,” 
“ pirouette,” “circling on the forehand,” “changing of hand,” the 
“‘ volte,” the different’ “ passages,” and many other exercises in the 
“setting-up” of horse and rider, we never bother ourselves. Yet they 
are considered the A B C of his profession by even the youngest cavalry 
“sub” abroad, and certainly no horseman can call himself really ac- 
complished without being able to perform them. In no other way can 
he reach the end supposed to be desirable with every cavalryman, of 
communicating to his charger his every impulse, of making him obedi- 
ent and ready to act instantly and according to his will in every emer- 
gency ; in short, of making his steed and himself, as nearly as possible, 
one. * But, leaving out the question of accomplishment and the haute- 
école, should not all of us in our arm understand thoroughly the 
breaking, bitting, and training of the horses drafted into the cavalry? 
We have to deal here with a question involving not only professional 
pride, but professional duty. Do we understand these things as we 
should? Is not rather the following the actual case very often, and a 
reply to the question at the same time ?: 

A horse is assigned to a troop. Nothing is known of him except 
that he has been ridden, and appeared sound to the purchase board 
when bought. He is assigned to a trooper,—possibly a recruit. To 
this man has been issued a bridle. It may have a No. 1, or a No. 2, 
or, for all that he generally knows, a No. 10 bit. It don’t matter; in 
it goes, without reference to the size of the animal’s mouth; perhaps 
without even adjusting the check-piece, so as to place it at the proper 
height in the mouth (few men know this height anyhow) ; he leads the 
poor brute, with its cheeks pinched, or possibly its tongue nearly cut in 
two by a narrow port, out to drill. Is it any wonder that the horse 
becomes unmanageable, or that he is known in a week or so as the 
“champion bucker” of the troop? The man lingers on, dreading 
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every “ boots and saddles” as a call from the lower regions themselves, 
bound to a creature which he can neither ride nor manage, until, 
finally, the poor animal goes the way of nearly all such horseflesh, and 
is condemned for his i/-nature, or some curb or spavin which the tor- 
ture inflicted on him had produced. This result, of course, is brought 
on in many cases by some other species of ignorance than that displayed 
in bad bitting, but the illustration chosen represents many actual cases, 
and shows the necessity of knowledge on such points. The non-com- 
missioned officers who are the drill-masters of recruits have learned in 
the same school as the latter, and consequently know nothing more 
than they, except the few things that longer experience—not instruction 
—in the service has taught them. Were there skillful horsemen among 
the officers of their troops, officers who understood thoroughly this 
portion of their profession, and who made it their business to see that 
the men under them were intelligently taught how to handle their 
horses and become good riders themselves, then, indeed, and not till 
then, would we be, in the true sense of the word, cavalrymen. 

Foreign nations consider the smallest details of all this instruction 
as necessary for the education of both officers and men. 

In the French school of cavalry at Saumur, where the writer had 
the privilege of spending nearly a year, he has seen a class of officers 
kept for days in recitation upon the single subject just referred to,— 
bitting; and he has seen the same class “stand to horse” for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour in the riding-hall until every bit, curb, and 
strap about their horses’ heads was placed to the instructor’s satisfaction. 
Any bit that did not fit, whose mouth-piece was too narrow, or too 
thick, or the reverse, or whose bars were too powerful for a particularly 
tender mouth, or which had some other defect discernible only to his 
practiced eye, was either exchanged for another or turned over to the 
armorer for alteration. The idea of fitting bits, saddles, or other gear 
indiscriminately to their animals would be to them preposterous. They 
may appear at first glance overscrupulous in their attention to these 
things, but the result justifies them, for their horses are magnificently 
“dressed,” and their mouths, in most cases, simply perfect. The ani- 
mals thus trained were no more docile than our own usually are on 
entering the service, yet their education for the ranks by the employ- 
ment of these careful and judicious methods was, in most cases, fully 
completed in two or three months. 

To understand more fully the importance attached to everything 
connected with horsemanship and the horse in the mounted services 
abroad, let us examine briefly the training of the French cavalry offi- 
cer in these respects, and then let us confess how culpable and unworthy, 
by comparison, is our own indifference in regard to them. 

He enters St. Cyr with usually about the same proficiency in riding 
as the average West Pointer; for coming, as he nearly always does 
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in the case of a cavalry cadet, from an aristocratic family, he has prob- 
ably seen and ridden good horses from earliest boyhood. During 
his first year’s course his studies are in common with those of the 
infantry cadet, and he rides, like the latter, only three times a week. 
At the end of the first year he expresses his preference for the cavalry 
arm. He is then immediately separated from his infantry colleagues, 
and his education as a trooper commences in real earnest, everything 
else being subordinate to this training. He studies an extensive course 
in hippology, is taught practically all the elementary principles regard- 
ing the treatment of sick horses and their handling, and is kept in the 
riding-hall, or at mounted drill on the cavalry plain, during an average 
of three hours a day. A slight calculation will show how much more 
he rides in his two years’ course than the cadet in our academy during 
his four. After graduating at St. Cyr, and spending another year in 
the cavalry school at Saumur, he enters a service, not where his ac- 
quirements thus gained are valueless, and left to rust and decay, but 
where his enthusiasm is fostered and his esprit de corps continually en- 
couraged by the nature of both his duties and amusements. As a 
second lieutenant he is required personally to drill recruits both in the 
riding-hall and on the drill-ground, and to teach them in theory and 
practice all the elementary details concerning the management of their 
horses, the adjustment of their harness, etc. He himself is either re- 
quired, or from personal pride voluntarily seeks, to perfect himself in 
skillful feats of horsemanship, in the riding-school or on the steeple- 
course. He is constantly drilled, and goes over frequently in the regi- 
mental schools the theory of hippology and equitation, which he has 
studied as a cadet and at Saumur. He is surrounded by officers, old 
and young, who encourage his interest in these things by that which 
they display in them themselves. Much of their spare time is spent in 
the handling of the difficult horses of their squadrons, or in the train- 
ing and exercising of their own chargers. The writer has often seen 
an officer after several hours’ hard drill dismount and immediately leap 
to the back of some horse of his own held in waiting by his orderly, 
and then spend the same length of time perhaps in putting his animal 
through the manége drill, or in teaching him some little trick of taking 
a hurdle upon the steeple-course. He does this for his own amusement 
and from a spirit of emulation excited in him by the zeal which the 
officers about him display in the same occupations. Even the gray- 
headed colonels do not disdain to cquntenance this enthusiasm by their 
own example, and they are often seen on the training-ground or follow- 
ing the hounds with as much enthusiasm as their subalterns. In 
another service that we know of, is not the young officer who shows a 
fondness for the horse and for being constantly in the saddle looked 
upon with a sort of pity as a “green youngster” who will “get over 
such nonsense when he is older,” and do not many of the older officers 
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—those, too, whose age in nowise unfits them for the saddle—seem to 
consider it more consistent with their rank and dignity to drive about 
in their ambulances and buggies than to be seen on horseback? Why 
should such false ideas exist? 

In the other army we speak of they would not be tolerated, and 
officers who thus shunned and renounced their steeds would bring them- 
selves into great contempt for such lack of esprit de corps, for such it 
certainly is. 

The conversation of their mess-table at Saumur (and the same thing 
may be said of all messes at which the writer has been in their cavalry 
garrisons) abounded in “ horse talk,” most interesting to those who love 
and understand the horse, but incomprehensible to those who do not. 
At each breakfast, for instance, Lieutenant X. would tell to interested 
listeners at his end of the table how Lieutenant Y. in the same division 
had come off in the morning steeple-chase with certain officers in another 
division, or how Lieutenant Z. had lost the brush from a fall, or bad 
riding, in the previous day’s hunt; or perhaps another party would be 
discussing with an animation worthy of the most serious subject the 
points and action of Lieutenant So-and-So’s new purchase in the horse 
line. Conversation was always ready among these officers, and numer- 
ous other topics existed, but on none was interest so constantly un- 
flagging as upon this. 

The above seem trivialities too small almost to be written, but the 
writer’s object is to portray the different lights in which these matters 
are viewed at home and abroad. 

As has been previously intimated, the hunt is much in vogue in all 
French cavalry garrisons, even the smallest of them generally man- 
aging to have its meet at least once a week in the season. Of course 
this induces a love for good, blooded horses, and many of the officers— 
even those who can afford no other luxury, perhaps—contrive to have 
their thoroughbred hunters. Steeple-coursing is a sport equally popular, 
and serves, unlike the hunt, to amuse them throughout the whole year. 
It is customary at the school of cavalry to have two grand meets on the 
steeple-course a year, one in May and one in July, and it would be 
necessary only for one of our officers to witness them to conceive how 
much interest and amusement they can afford to the participators. The 
officers from neighboring garrisons and hundreds of their friends from 
even Paris—two hundred miles distant—encourage them by their pres- 
ence. The horses which enter are usually thoroughbreds ridden by 
their owners among the officers of the school. Ordinary troop horses, 
however, sometimes contest, and occasionally with success. The cos- 
tume worn is either the regular uniform of the different corps or that 
of the gentleman jockey, with its gaudy colors selected according to the 
fancy of the owner. The course is one as serious in its difficulties as 
those ridden over on the regular turf, and requires good riding and 
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skillful jockeying. Indeed, their leisure time of each day for a month 
or six weeks beforehand is usually devoted by the contestants to train- 
ing for these races. 

The sight of a full field of twelve or fifteen officers stretching away 
at full speed over a three-mile course covered with ditch, wall, and 
hedge, the gay dress of the riders, the waving handkerchiefs of fair 
spectators, and the applause of admiring comrades, all this would arouse 
enthusiasm in the breast of the most soulless spectator, and would cause 
any of our true cavalrymen regret that such manly and professional 
sport was not encouraged in our own service. 

In the different garrisons it is a custom for the captains and sub- 
alterns of each squadron to stroll through the stables each morning 
while smoking their after-breakfast cigar. The horses are critically 
examined, the sick ones visited, and the features of each particular 
malady noted and discussed with interest. Besides this, the “subs” 
attend both morning and evening stables as in our service, though with 
them they last about twice as long in each case. After the young offi- 
cer receives his promotion as first lieutenant he is, if he has shown 
himself diligent and attentive to duty, sent a second time to Saumur, 
where he studies a more advanced course than the first. He is made 
to go back to the ranks and the riding-hall, however, as when a cadet, 
and his instruction in equitation he receives entirely afresh. He is, be- 
sides this, taught the art of shoeing, and takes a quite extensive course 
in veterinary surgery. He goes through the infirmary with the in- 
structor each morning, and in his turn examines each horse, and enters 
the result of his examination in his note-book. He has to state first, 
what, in his opinion, is the animal’s malady, from what causes it prob- 
ably proceeds, and what treatment is advisable. He then estimates the 
horse’s age, and gives an appreciation of his points. On all of these 
things he is strictly marked. He is also taught here how to competently 
purchase remount horses. The horses of the school—some nine hun- 
dred odd—are assembled for this purpose in requisite pumbers, and are 
told off in squads corresponding to the different geographical depart- 
ments. Each officer is then supposed to represent the purchasing offi- 
cer for a depot in that department, and is required to go through all 
the paper forms necessary for the purchase, as well as to note down all 
the qualifications which the horses before him possess for troop pur- 
poses; likewise any defects that exist among them, their age, amount 
of blood, ete. The writer followed the course of these latter officers 
(the first lieutenants), and it strikes him that it is the most admirable 
that can be conceived for the forming of a perfect cavalry officer, one 
who knows every detail of his duty, and who is imbued with a knightly 
love for his horse, his sabre, and his corps. 

Such a system of minute instruction as that just described is, and 
will, of course, be, for many years impossible in our service; but can- 
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not a system of education in the matter of equitation and the horse, 
upon a smaller scale, combined with the individual effort which corps 
pride should induce us to make, bring us somewhat nearer perfection 
in these matters than at present? Suppose, for instance, to deal with 
the first part of the question, a small school of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, selected, as might be convenient, from the different 
regiments of cavalry, be established at Leavenworth, either combined 
with, or separated from, the main school. Let it be in its general na- 
ture a school for the training of troop horses, and for the teaching of 
both officers and men the art of scientific equitation and horse-breaking. 
Let it be devoted to instruction of this sort exclusively, so that the 
whole time of its members might be given to these subjects alone. In 
such a school officers would have not only an opportunity for perfecting 
themselves in the haute-école of riding, but they would be able to go 
through all the necessary processes for creating out of a raw and un- 
trained horse the perfectly drilled and docile troop charger with ca- 
denced gaits, graceful action, and supple movement. They should 
learn practically, and teagh to the non-commissioned officers under 
them, the proper manner of subduing by gentle, patient treatment re- 
fractory young horses, and they should thoroughly acquire all the details 
of scientific bitting and saddling. Such an institution would cost the 
government absolutely nothing beyond the erection of a riding-hall 
(which is almost indispensable) and the timé of the officers and men 
detailed thereat. Who can doubt the advantage the carrying out of 
this idea would confer upon the service? The officers upon graduating 
need have no distinctive position as riding-masters conferred upon them 
as in foreign armies; the service might simply be left to benefit from 
the knowledge they have acquired, and which would be gradually, but 
surely, disseminated throughout the different regiments as these offi- 
cers rejoined them. 

The object of this article, however, is not the really presumptuous 
one of making suggestions to the authorities in the army who control 
these matters, for they are certainly competent to deal with them for 
themselves; it is rather an appeal to my younger brothers in “the 
service of horse” to let their professional interest be aroused in some of 
the subjects mentioned above, so as, by taking advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as aré offered them, to develop in our corps that love for eques- 
trianism and mounted sport which alone can render it entirely worthy 
of outside admiration, or entitle us to be proud of it. It is the custom 
in our service to think that certain things are impossible or impractica- 
ble simply because they have never been done in the past. One often 
hears that such and such. practices are “ well enough for European 
armies, but in our own, ‘different conditions,’ ‘ frontier service,’ ” etc., 
to the end of the chapter. Let us see if we are not running ina 
groove in many of these matters. At all large posts, and especially 
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Leavenworth, let officers aspire to have good horses ; let their training 
be the pride and pastime of their owners. Let clubs for the promotion 
of steeple-coursing and the hunt, wherever the latter is practicable, be 
formed, and let skillful feats of horsemanship and a love for the saddle 
as a means of pleasure be encouraged. Jockeying should be scien- 
tifically learned and practiced in order to ride well over any course. 
All of the terms of sport of this sort should be familiar to those who 
wish to be thoroughly accomplished in it. The art of training horses 
according to their temperament and breed and the nature of the service 
for which intended, whether for the troop, hunt, or steeple-course, 
should be made a matter of study, so as to be understood in all its 
niceties. In fact, a thorough knowledge of the horse should be con- 
sidered essential from motives dictated by both duty and pleasure. 
Few officers have any idea how much amusement can be derived from 
work of this kind, or how much the dullest garrison at which there 
are half a dozen devotees of such sport can be enlivened by it. 

Though it may seem but a trifling detail, the etiquette of the horse- 
man’s dress should be observed as strictly,as possible. Neat-fitting 
riding-trousers, and close, stiff-legged top-boots, with the proper style 
of spur, should be worn whenever mounted, and it should be borne in 
mind that nothing adds so much to the éclat of a race and the appear- 
ance of a hunting-field, or to the satisfaction of the riders themselves, 
as correctness of costume. 

All of the above points—the construction of steeple-courses, rules 
for the hunt, dress, ete.—may be easily learned from several good manu- 
als existing upon the subject. 

There is nothing visionary or impracticable in these suggestions. 
Many of the horses now used in the service for troop purposes may be 
converted into fair hunters or steeple-coursers, . “ Riding-rings” may 
take the place of regular halls where the latter do not exist, and steeple- 
courses can be laid out in the neighborhood of any of our cavalry gar- 
risons. We have both time and opportunity, and nothing is lacking 
but the enterprise and interest necessary to take up and develop those 
pursuits. Let them be once started, and their growth is certain. They 
will finally prove not only gratifying to the officers who engage in 
them, but they will inspire a horsemanlike spirit in our cavalry which 
will do more than any other thing to perfect the arm, and make it in 
this, as it is in all else, a credit to the army of the United States. 


S. C. RoBErRtson, 
2d Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 


Fort WALLA WALLA, W.T., January 24, 1883, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In common with all well-wishers of the National Guard, we have 
viewed with much satisfaction the entente cordiale which since the war 
has existed between the regular army and the better class of militia 
organizations, and which has been judiciously fostered by those in 
authority in both services. Particularly have we been agreeably im- 
pressed with the reforms that have been effected in the organization 
and discipline cf the National Guard of Pennsylvania. Prominent 
among these reforms was the substitution of the fatigue uniform of the 
regular army in place of the showy, expensive, and diversified cos- 
tumes in which the militia organizations formerly arrayed themselves 
on all occasions whether of serious service or of mere parade. A thing 
good in itself may, however, be rendered a positive evil by too strict 
observance. While it is very desirable that the militia shall be as far 
as practicable assimilated to the regular army, there are essential differ- 
ences between the two which cannot be ignored, one of which hinges 
on this very question of uniform. The regular soldier serving for 
hire wears whatever is prescribed for him in the way of uniform, 
with comparative indifference to its style or material, if only it be 
comfortable and decently well fitted to his form. With the National 
Guardsman the case is entirely different. He soldiers mainly for 
the fun of it, and part of the fun is the impression that he indi- 
vidually, or his company collectively, makes on observers, and that 
largely depends on the elegance or picturesqueness of the uniform he 
wears. And then, again, there are in the National Guard of the vari- 
ous States “crack” organizations, deservedly so designated, which by 
dint of long and faithful effort have made themselves famous for drill, 
discipline, and soldierly qualities generally ; these naturally object to 
being compelled to sink their individuality by being deprived of their 
distinctive dress on occasions of parade. We believe in a State uni- 
form for State troops, but we do not believe in a hard and fast rule 
which compels its use on any and all occasions. At the annual en- 
campments, on occasions of parade for muster or inspection by the State 
military authorities, for all actual service, let the State uniform be worn; 
but on those occasions when display rather than any more serious pur- 
pose constitutes the demand for their services, let our bold guardsmen 
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disport themselves in the gorgeous uniforms of their particular corps, 
and delight our eyes with the color and brilliancy which from time 
immemorial have been the most attractive features of our republican 
pageants. 


WE have before now expressed the opinion that the failure of the 
“ Jeannette” expedition ought to put a stop to attempts to penetrate the 
ice-locked recesses of the Polar seas, and this opinion is strengthened by 
the report of the Court of Inquiry assembled to investigate the con- 
duct of that expedition and the causes of its failure. Much interesting 
information was extracted from the survivors of the expedition who 
were witnesses before the Court of Inquiry, of which, however, only a 
comparatively small part was directly relevant to the central question, 
to wit, the cause of failure. In the light of testimony to the effect 
that no vessel, whatever her strength, could have withstood the remorse- 
less ice-grip that crushed the “ Jeannette,” the comparative stanchness 
of that vessel is of little moment; that she set out on her voyage over- 
loaded is similarly unimportant, because at the time of her loss that 
fault had been overcome by the expenditure of her coals and stores ; the 
personal relations of her commander with his subordinates may also be 
dismissed as irrelevant to the main object of the inquiry. The pregnant 
question which presented itself to the court was the wisdom or unwisdom 
of taking the “ Jeannette” into the pack ice at so late a season of the year. 
It is a matter of gratulation to the friends of Commander De Long, 
and should be a crumb of consolation to the friends of Lieutenant 
Chipp and the other victims of the ill-fated expedition that the court, 
after mature deliberation, directly affirmed the propriety of De Long’s 
action in this regard. 

If, therefore, this careful and patient investigation failed to disclose 
any cause for the disastrous outcome of the expedition which human 
wisdom or foresight could have remedied, the finding of the court 
ought to stand as a perpetual and effective protest against any repetition 
of this Arctic folly. 


THE practice of incorporating general legislation with appropriation 
bills is wholly bad, and we are glad to observe a growing repugnance 
to its continuance, at least on the part of the Senate. But if that prac- 
tice be bad, what shall be said of the new departure made in connection 
with the army appropriation bill just passed, of importing into an ap- 
propriation bill entirely new legislation when the bill is in a committee 
of conference at the close of a session ? 

There are two principal objections to making an appropriation bill 
the vehicle of general legislation. One is, that such practice hampers 
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free and full discussion of the proposed legislation on its merits; and 
the other, that it compels the President to assent to legislation which he 
feels he ought to disapprove, but which he cannot without at the same 
time refusing the proper and necessary legislation which forms the legiti- 
mate subject-matter of the bill. The legislation thus forced upon the 
President and the country has usually, however, the merit of having 
been openly introduced, and of having been submitted to some chance 
of discussion. Not so with legislation which has never been brought 
before either house, except as it appears, or, more properly, lies half 
concealed, in the report of a conference committee brought in amidst 
the hurry and confusion of an expiring session. This, we are informed, 
was the way that the provision empowering the President, at his discre- 
tion, to fill vacancies occurring in the quartermaster and commissary 
departments of the army by the appointment of civilians was incor- 
porated with the army appropriation bill, and it will be a matter of 
some interest to the army to learn who is responsible for thus smug- 
gling into the legislation affecting it a clause so important and radical 
in its character. 


WE are exceedingly gratified to observe that the naval bill includes an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars, to be available immediately, 
for investigating and testing the practicability of the deflective turrets 
designed by Passed Assistant Engineer N. B. Clark, U.S.N., the in- 
vestigation and tests to be made by the Naval Advisory Board. Mr. 
Clark, it will be remembered, contributed to the pages of THE UNITED 
SERVICE two or three years ago some papers descriptive of his designs 
of deflective armor and in advocacy of their adoption by the govern- 
ment, and he has ever since labored assiduously both to perfect his 
designs and to obtain recognition of their merits by the naval authori- 
ties. Many naval officers, not only of our own but also of foreign 
services, have shown a deep interest in these designs, and we confidently 
expect that the trial now proposed will fully vindicate their claim to 
adoption in our ships of war. Few inventors have ever struggled 
against such odds as has Mr. Clark, for, besides the ordinary discourage- 
ments which inevitably beset the promoter of novel designs, he is 
handicapped by utter physical helplessness, the result of spinal injuries 
received in a railway accident. His many friends and sympathizers 
will, we know, share our gratification at the gleam of encouragement 
afforded by this recognition of the merits of his designs and our hope 
that they will triumphantly emerge from the tests to which they are 
now to be subjected. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


THROUGH the publishing house of Messrs. L. R. Hamersly & Co. Rear-Admiral 
George Henry Preble, U.S.N., has made a most valuable contribution to standard 
literature under the title of ‘‘ A Chronological History of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Steam Navigation,’ the notes for which, as readers of THE UNITED SER- 
VICE are aware, originally appeared in this magazine. These notes have been 
revised and largely added to, and as now published form a handsome octavo volume 
of nearly five hundred pages which is replete with interest and instruction. Ad- 
miral Preble has devoted many years of patient and unremitting labor to the 
collation of the material for this work, and has succeeded in bringing together a 
mass of facts relating to steam as a motive power in navigation which, digested and 
arranged as they are in this volume, form a connected history of the whole subject 
from the first rude experiments with steam as a motor down to the present time. 
Besides the text proper, the work includes several pages of notes giving information 
received by the author while the book was passing through the press, a bibliography 
of books, pamphlets, and magazine articles on steam navigation, and an appendix 
containing statistical tables of the utmost value. The book is thoroughly exhaustive 
of its subject, is exceedingly interesting, and wholly indispensable to every one who 
would acquaint himself with the rise and development of the most potent physical 
factor of our modern civilization. Its price, bound in cloth, is $3.50; in sheep, 
$5.00. 


CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons have just published a book called ‘‘ Ice Pack and 
Tundra,’ by William H. Gilder, who accompanied the ‘“‘ Rodgers Expedition’’ as 
the correspondent of the New York Herald. Mr. Gilder will be remembered as the 
historian of the ‘‘Schwatka Search Expedition,’ of which he was second in 
command. | 

His last work is an interesting contribution to the light literature of northern 
exploration, but, for intrinsic merit, will not bear comparison with the “‘ Schwatka 
Search.’”’ The latter contains much that is absolutely new, besides being the story 
of a well-conceived and entirely successful enterprise, which produced solid results, 
and was gratifying as showing how a party of determined and intelligent men 
could live, and live well, in a country supposed by most people to be absolutely 
void of anything fit to sustain life. 

The portion of ‘“‘ Ice Pack and Tundra” devoted to the cruise of the ‘‘ Rodgers’”’ 
is of necessity rather short, and has no results to describe, except the landing upon 
Wrangel land, and the determining, by means of a reconnoissance on foot and in 
boats, that it was an island of rather moderate dimensions. 

With this exception, the work of the ‘‘ Rodgers’’ reminds us of the epitaph 
upon a new-born baby, whose parents, since it 


“ Was so soon done for, 
Wondered what it was begun for.” 


Soon after the landing upon the island, and subsequent inspections of the 
‘« pack,” which convinced them that it would not be wise to enter therein, the 
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‘ Rodgers’’ was forced into winter-quarters at St. Lawrence Bay, and was shortly 
afterwards totally destroyed by fire with everything on board. The crew and 
officers escaped in the boats with difficulty on account of the condition of ,the ice. 
No one appears to have had any clear notion of the origin of the fire, which broke 
out about nine o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Gilder devotes a chapter of his last book to the pitiful episode of the sub- 
sequent loss of one of the officers, Mr. Putnam, who was driven out to sea in an 
Arctic gale of unusual severity with his sled and dogs, and was seen for several 
days, at intervals, miles off upon the floating floe ; but the ice appears to have been 
in such a condition as to render an attempt to rescue him with a native skin-boat 
fruitless. He was warmly clad, but the cold and rapidly succeeding storms were so 
severe that-those on the land were driven to cover. 

Some of his team dogs afterwards came on shore far down the coast. One of 
them had a pistol-shot in his neck, and it was considered probable that Putnam had 
killed one or more for food, and that this one escaped after being wounded. He 
therefore did not starve, in all likelihood, but had, all alone, to witness the gradual 
grinding to pieces of the floe by the fierce storm while waiting for inevitable death 
by drowning. 

Mr. Gilder gives about one hundred pages to the narrative of the terrible 
march, sufferings, and death of De Long and his companions, and to the personal 
narrative of the two survivors of the party, Noros and Nindermann, taken fresh 
from their lips at Werkojansk. 

The journey of the author across Siberia merely differs in detail from the ex- 
perience of other travelers in that region, but is very pleasantly related, especially 
when we consider what privation and exposure he was obliged to submit to. 


“NorEs ON FUNDAMENTAL PoINnTs IN OUR MILITARY SysTEM,’’ by General 
James B. Fry, is a pamphlet of eighteen pages, in which the author has collected 
the results of much careful study of the foundations of our existing military law 
and regulations. The powers of Congress and the President as the source of all 
authority are historically examined. “Office,” “Commission,” “grades,” and 
‘‘ title’ are analyzed, so as to show both the origin and present significance of these 
terms. The questions connected with “promotions” and “transfers” are fully an- 
swered. ‘‘ Authority,” as derived from law and from the custom of war, is thoroughly 
explained. ‘‘ Brevet,” the subject of an earlier work by General Fry, which is ac- 
cepted as the standard authority both here and abroad, is historically traced from 
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its first introduction in the British service in 1692, and in our own in 1775, through 
all subsequent legislation in this country, and by the light of the frequent legal 
discussions and judicial decisions that have marked the various phases of its rise 
and growth. General Fry pays a well-deserved compliment to General H. J. Hunt, 
calling him one of the best military authorities, and citing General Hunt’s definition 
of ‘ Brevet’’ as final. ‘‘ Retirement” is considered in the light of judicial interpre- 
tation of the law regulating it, and it is a strong protest against the erroneous as- 
sumption of some branches of the War Department, adopted in the latest revision 
of Army Regulations, that retired officers are not officers in the general meaning of 
the term. Of course the main interest in General Fry’s ‘‘ Notes”’ is for the army, but 
there are still plenty of old volunteer officers and laymen who have an intelligent 
knowledge of military terminology, and will follow General Fry’s criticisms with, 
we are sure, general acceptance. 


Tat the sometimes rugged path of publishing has its amenities no less than 
other walks of life has been pleasantly testified to the publishers of Taz Unitxp 
SrxvicE by the reception from Colonel Guy V. Henry, in connection with his sub- 
scription for a copy of their forthcoming book, “‘ Records of Living Officers, United 
States Army,” of permission, voluntarily tendered, to use his volume of ‘ Civilian 
Appointments in the Army” in compiling their own. Though Colonel Henry’s 
valuable work has been long out of print, his kindly attention has the ring of true 
generosity, and is heartily appreciated. 


To all believers in the hygienic effect of hearty laughter we commend “ The 
St. Jacobs Oil Family Calendar, 1883-84, and Book of Health and Humor for the 
Million.” It is gratuitously distributed by the Charles A. Vogeler Co., of Balti- 
more, the enterprising proprietors of the far-famed oil, and contains original 
sketches by the greatest humorists of the day. In its pages will be found some of 
the best work of such men as “ M. Quad,” of the Detroit Free Press; Stanley 
Huntley (Spoopendyke), of the Brooklyn Eagle; Charles Hoyt, of the Boston 
Post; J. H. Williams, of the Norristown Herald ; Geo. W. Peck, of the Milwaukee 
Sun; A. Minor Griswold, of the Cincinnati Saturday Night; Bill Nye, of the 
Laramie Boomerang; H. T. White, of the Chicago Tribune; J. M. Bailey, of the 
Danbury News; Joel Chandler Harris, of the Atlanta Constitution; the editors of 
Puck, The Judge, Wasp, Texas Siftings, and last, but not least, the hired man of the 
Lowell Citizen. Not a few good things are over the signature ‘‘ Hiram Happy,” 
which being translated means Mr. H. D. Umbstaetter, the accomplished advertising 
manager of St. Jacobs Oil. 


